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PROSPECT AND RETROSPECT 


WELVE months ago we were writing in a mood 
of great expectations, in which relief, engendered 
by the clear shape of victory, was tempered only by the 
solemn personal anxieties of people whose flesh and blood 
had still great prices to pay. The Rhine had still to be 
crossed, but the question was no longer whether it could 
be done, but how soon and how easily. Following upon 
the years during which the seeming endlessness of war had 
borne down upon us, it was small wonder that our spirits 
rose to the occasion with the bright vision of the great 
works of peace which stood before us, inviting us to apply 
those energies which had blossomed so splendidly under 
the threats and blows of a vicious enemy. 

Great events have followed the greatest of events. In 
the international field grievous disappointments have been 
suffered. The Peace’ that was so dearly won has been 
disturbed by sporadic outbursts in both hemispheres. 
Peoples lately escaped from slavery for generations to 
come have lacked the patience to await the measure of 
freedom the human race deserves, and suspicions between 
the Great Powers, which comradeship in arms seemed to 
have allayed for all time, have come again to the surface 
to lend encouragement to the opportunists. At home, 
there has been an unmistakeable vote for a new social 
order, as unlike as possible to that under which the seeds 
of World War germinated and flowered. 

All these happenings rank as world events which would 
have filled the newspapers to their pre-war capacity, and 
would have engaged the full energies of statesmen. To 
meet them among the debris of war presents a staggering 
task, 

The housing problem is no fresh surprise, for it was 
unsolved in peace time and it remains a-major operation 
in scale with Mulberry, Pluto and scores of gigantic achieve- 
ments which did not baffle the powers of the nation. It 
is too soon to say that we have lost our form for meeting 
great tasks dauntless, and if we had just the natural 
sequence of cause and effect to contend with, we should 
counsel nothing but patience and hard work as the certain 
specific. We should know that building demands labour 
and materials, and that, with the latter depending on 
further labour in the manufacturing and distributive fields, 
the entire demand is composed almost entirely of the 
human commodity. There, again, prudence would counsel 
patience before disarming the millions who have fought 
for the victory of the higher things in human life, and the 
patience would be the less hard to bear in the fresh memory 
of valiant achievement. In a word, demobilisation would 
be the key to all diificulties, and time and speed, a matter 
of considered judgment, well within the powers of human 
understanding. 

If we believed that this were the true pattern of events, 
our survey, back and forward, would be a simple one, 
however great the past glories and however formidable the 
problems ahead. But in fact we are bound to be conscious 
that there are other influences at work to complicate the 
complications, and being conscious of them we are bound 
to question whether these influences are beneficent and 
propitious, or whether they threaten the smooth un- 
folding of a great plan of events. 


The only politics with which the mouthpiece of a great 
industry and a great profession is concerned are those 
which relate to results. We have no Party label to em- 
barrass our judgment ; we look for conditions under which 
sound building and fine architecture may be produced. 
We ask only results, in an atmosphere of common 
justice and fair play. 

We have thus to ask ourselves whether we are now 
shaping towards results, after making all due allowances 
for the inevitable disturbances of the change from war to 
peace. If there are any who believe that this is so, we 
have yet to meet them, whether seeking among the common 
citizens, the heads of the industry, or even the ranks of the 
officials. At all hands we experience a sense of frustration 
arising from some other source than that of mere re- 
adjustment. 

It is quite clear that some considerable measure of control 
will nead to operate for years ahead, to ensure that first. 
things come first and that the maximum flow is maintained. 
For this purpose departmental organisation will perforce 
continue on a large seale. During the war it was on a 
prodigious scale, and the wheels turned at high speed, 
however irritating might be the forms and formalities to 
observe. The sense of urgency was sufficient to ensure: 
that the loose ends of red tape were kept free of the cogs. 

Now the urgency is as real, with the difference that it 
no longer is a matter of sudden death but of the slower and 
more subtle strangling of the spirit ; and the obviousness, 
of the urgency is less insistent. It is at that moment that. 
the evils of bureaucracy rise to the surface, and forms and. 
routine, kept within some reason by the Luftwaffe and the: 
““V” weapons, assume a greater importance than that of 
natural cause and effect. 

At all hands we learn of the sudden growth of official 
interference and obstruction to alarming degrees within the 
past few months, and without sign of increasing wisdom and 
discretion. Little progress has been made with temporary 
housing. The programme of permanent building struggles 
through its initial stages, suffering from the inevitable. 
shortages but chiefly from a shortage of consistent policy. 

In parallel with this apparent ineptitude we hear of 
numerous cases where men arrive in the East, after long 
voyages, only to be flown back home again for their release. 
a few days later, while the shortage of transport is urged 
as the main cause of their slow return to civil life. 

We say without hesitation that unless we can devise 
some common-sense way of running the departments of 
control, as our first and most important task for the New 
Year, the machine will continue to falter at a time when it 
should be running at full speed, for 24 hours a day and for 
years to come. 

But we must not forget the traditional feeling of the 
season, in the irritations of the moment, as our young men 
return to their drawing-boards and practices. To them we 
wish a great future, and to them we shall look for the chief 
inspiration as we gird ourselves for the great rebuilding. 

Through the young men, largely, we surmounted the 
trials and difficulties of war; by their enthusiasm and 
initiative we look with confidence to triumphing over the 
difficulties, natural if disappointing, of establishing peace. 
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WHITE HART COURT, HOLBORN. 
From an etching by Mr. W. H. Ansell, M.C., P-P.R.I.B.A., whose Reminiscences begin on p. 28 of this issue. 
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LOOKS AT 1946 


NEW YEAR MESSAGES FROM ITS LEADERS 


From the President of the R.I.B.A. 


Sm,—I think one of the greatest needs of the Building 
Industry in the coming year is that of a balanced industry. 

When we speak of a balanced industry, I assume it is 
one in which all the sections which go to make up the 
complete industry should have an equal opportunity to 
follow the craft for which they have been trained, and that 
manufacturers, whose products have been designed and 
developed for a variety of purposes in all kinds of buildings, 
should equally have an opportunity of manufacturing and 
selling the articles for which their businesses were founded 
and developed. 

While there will undoubtedly be a very great need for 
houses, the people of this country ought to be advised that, 
having regard also to the needs of those manufacturing 
and export trades on which the country’s livelihood will 
depend, the national interest requires that in some measure 
building work, other than house-building, will need to 
proceed concurrently with the housebuilding programme. 

‘Unfortunately, complete figures are not available, but 
‘we do know that in the year before the war, 1938, figures 
based on plans approved in 146 towns showed that the 
value of certain classes of buildings were :— 


Type of Building. £ millions, 
Dwelling-houses o 60 
Factories and workshops 7:47 
Shops, offices, warehouses end other 

business premises. . ‘ 9-50 
Churches, schools and public buildings is 9-50 
Other buildings, alterations and additions 

to existing buildings .. ere 


which means that dwelling- hina: doth 62 per cent., 
industrial and commercial buildings 17 per cent., and other 
buildings 21 per cent., of the total volume of building work. 

As far as I can gather, statistics show that the employ- 
ment figures of the various craftsmen and building labourers 
approximately bear out this proportion, but that is not the 
whole story: What about the ancillary trades and 
industries ? First, there is the manufacturing and quarry- 
ing industries which are directly and almost entirely depen- 
dent upon building activity. They employ some 400,000 
workers, of which it is estimated that at least 200,000 would 
not normally be employed on work in connection with 
housing, 

Then there must be many thousands of workers in general 
engineering and equipment foundries, and manufacturers 
of all kinds of machinery and equipment which find their 
place in some kind of structure, and quite a large proportion 
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of these articles would be needed in buildings other than 
those of a domestic character, 

I do not think it would be too much to say that, apart 
from the three or four hundred thousand building operatives, 
there are at least another half million workers whose normal 
products are dependent, or very nearly dependent, upon 
buildings other than houses. 

It must be obvious that, if the whole of our industry is 
concentrated on a house building programme, a considerable 
proportion of the trades detailed above will not be able 
to find employment, but there is another equally serious 
matter which would result from this concentration upon 
housing, i.e., the effect upon the craftsmen themselves if, 
following their inactivity during the war years, the oppor- 
tunity of exercising their skill was denied them for a further 
period. 

The industry includes a large number of skilled workers 
in hardwood joinery, carvers, fibrous plaster-workers, 
masons, metal workers, tile-and-terrazzo-layers and many 
other highly skilled craftsmen, all of whom fill a necessary 
place in our great industry, and whose skill will be again 
required if we are to rebuild Britain in the way I am sure 
all of us wish to see it rebuilt. And it is not only their skill. 
What about the young men who are to follow and take 
their place ? Where are they going to find the opportunity 
of learning their crafts ?—for I do not believe they can be 
completely learnt in a technical school or training centre. 
This a ent, of course, applies not only to the operative 
on the site but to the skilled craftsman in all the ancillary 
trades. 

What can we do to remedy this situation? We all 
realise the urgent necessity for houses. It should not be 
a political matter. There are few of us to whom the problem 
has not been brought home in our families and I, for one, 
realise that for a time at least a very large proportion of our 
activity will have to be devoted to this end, but I think 
it is equally essential that a certain definite part of the 
industry must be allocated to other classes of building 
operations. 

And as we looked ahead during the war years and planned 
our production accordingly, so I would like to see a full and 
comprehensive survey of the situation, a survey in which the 
Government themselves take a part, bearing in mind not 
only the present urgent need but the ultimate demands 
which will be made upon our industry. It is not only the 


allocation of our existing man-power that we are concerned 
with but the ‘recruiting and training of technicians and 
craftsmen to meet a building programme which is staggering 
Percy THOMAS. 


in its potentialities. 





MR. R. H. FRANCIS, F.S.1. 
(Chairman, Quantity Surveyors’ Committee) 
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From the President of B.I.N.C. 


Sm,—In thankfulness for the overcoming of our immediate 
national dangers, the most effective expression of the 
building industry in the New Year might take this form :— 

1.—For every member of the industry, from the labourer 
to the architect, to recognise that he or she will be engaged, 
at least for the next year or so, in the greatest direct social 
task the industry has ever been called upon to undertake. 
This bias in favour of purely social ends, i.e., Housing, 
rather than of the wider and more economic ends of com- 
mercial development, imposes a direct personal responsi- 
bility on every member of the industry. The obligation 
on each one of us is to give of his best to overtake the lag 
in providing national shelter and so enable the resources 
of the industry to pass on to the fundamental task of 
economic rehabilitation through the provision of building, 
both at home and abroad, to meet the need to expand our 
home and overseas markets for goods and services. 


2.—To make and maintain such contacts with the 
policy-forming agencies of Government as will ensure such 
a measure of balanced building activity as to make possible 
full employment of all persons of skill within the industry. 
The provision of houses as such will not necessarily provide 
homes on the same scale. Shelter is one thing, home life 
is another; and an even more important one. The 
prerequisite of a good home life is good employment for 
all members of the family. Good employment means 
above all things congenial work. In the case of the more 
highly skilled arts and crafts of building it means employ- 
ment on a type of work which is not found in house-building. 
These higher but lesser-known services permeate the building 
industry throughout the country. Important as house 
construction is, it is not possible properly to train appren- 
tices and articled pupils on this type of work alone. Steps 
must be taken to provide means of training, and the 
exercise of skill in the higher branches of building, so as to 
give a genuine feeling of satisfaction in the life’s function of 
thousands of building trade ‘‘ workers ’—used in the wider 
sense. Otherwise the national position will quickly change 
from one of social aspiration to one of economic dis- 
appointment. 

3.—The attainment of the best which the building 
industry can produce in the national interest depends on 
the organisation of the industry to meet its tasks. There is 
no more pressing problem facing the building or any other 
industry than this one of organisation. By the very nature 
of its arts and crafts building is a partnership of effort, 
becoming—in its expression—buildings, an indivisible 
whole. Yet, in spite of this fact, in the field of sotial 
and industrial economics the industry largely remains a 
disintegrated organism. In such a state it is to be doubted 
whether it can properly organise for the tasks before jit. 
Organisationally the industry reflects a state of multiple 
cleavages, often in the interest of mere “‘ paper”’ status, 
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away from the centre of its respective representative bodies. 
This state is harmful ; it is one of inefficiency, and indicates 
an absence of full sense of responsibility in relation to the 
national needs. This somewhat sorry picture is to some 
extent relieved by two movements within the industry 
which are in themselves encouraging. One is the un- 
doubtedly high standing in the counsels of the nation of the 
National Joint Council. The work of this Council, particu- 
larly during the war years, has been almost phenomenally 
successful. All the bodies concerned in it deserve well of 
the industry as having maintained a grand organism. This 
Council, however, deals solely with Wages and Conditions. 
as between the employers and the operatives. 

The other encouraging item is the fact that slowly but. 
surely the idea of the Building Industry of Great Britain as. 
capable of organising for itself a single representative head, 
for all of the many matters of common concern and 
responsibility, is gradually taking deeper root. 

Judging, however, by the development of the building 
industry in the Colonies, and to some extent by the set-up 
of the industry in other countries, it would appear that the 
ideas behind the constitution of the Building Industries 
National Council are making somewhat more rapid progress. 
than in the country of its origin. In all quarters, however, 
there is growing recognition of the fact that only by uniform 
approach to its common problems, and to its needs, can the 
best of national ends be served by the building industry 


in this New Year of 1946. 
Howarp M. RoBERTSON. 


From the Chairman, Quantity Surveyors’ Committee, C.S.I. 

Sir,—We are turning to the New Year with hope and an 
expectation that our energies are to be spent in the re- 
construction and repair of our homes and the places where 
we work or get recreation, 

While our homes will be our first concern, the demands 
for the other essential buildings cannot be ignored. The 
demands for the servicés of the quantity surveyor should 
therefore be heavy and there should be no doubt that full 
employment will be attained. This places a great responsi- 
bility on the profession to see that the quality of service is 
maintained, and the changing conditions are faced with a 
full appreciation of the code of principles laid down for its 
guidance and a spirit of helpfulness to those restarting after 
years of interruption. 

With the introduction of the Code of Measurement for 
Small Dwellings, for use in connection with housing schemes, 
there is real need for care to see that the information given 
is correct and adequate for a close estimation of the cost of 
the work. é 

Perhaps the most urgent question for the industry at. 
present is to get the maximum output from the available 
man power so that the great arrears in building and repairs 
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can be overcome. The National Joint Council for the 
Building Industry have recognised this need and have 
suggested lines of action to be taken which should help 
in this direction. Quantity surveyors are, I am sure, 
ready to assist the industry in any way in which their 
services and special qualifications can be utilised to ad- 
vantage to obtain this objective. 

There is one way in which the elimination of waste can 
be achieved and that is by careful planning before the work 
is started. It is unfortunately true that clients, including 
local authorities and Government Departments, still do 
not appreciate enough the extent to which careful prepara- 
tion in the office will aid organisation and avoid waste at 
the site. A little time in the office will save a lot of time on 
the job. Speed in obtaining tenders is not necessarily speed 
in getting completion of the work. 

Now is the testing time for the planning of former years. 
Let us review and revise those plans to meet the changing 
conditions by constant collaboration between all sections 
of the industry. The country is looking to all sections 
of the industry for a maximum effort, and I am confident 
that it will not be disappointed if those Ministries which 
control our activities give us the opportunities for the 
services we are anxious to give. 

R. H. Francis. 


From the President of the A.B.T. 
Smr,—The great tasks of reconstruction upon which 
the country is launched in this first year of peace nearly 
all rely on the building technician for realisation. Housing, 
schools, hospitals, clinics and factories, without which the 
new social services would remain a dead letter, depend in 


the first place on the skill, devotion and output of all mig 


technicians equally, from the architect and town planner 
to the contractor’s draughtsman. 

After the first world war, 20 years of unplanned, anarchic 
building with the technician acting as the helpless tool 
of the speculator have resulted in a permanent scar on the 
face of our countryside and on the balance of our industrial 
development. The need for new building now is even 
more pressing ; we must speed up our technical planning 
to meet this need and this imposes a responsibility on the 
individual technician to give more than he is asked to 
give—to carry over into the peace the urgency of war. 
In spite of extensive controls, the drive of individual 
interests is still powerful enough to jeopardise our present 
opportunity to correct urban sprawl and unbalanced de- 
velopment, 

Although, happily, the Labour Government now in power 
is setting about the task on the basis of a planned economy 
understood and appreciated by technicians, the success 
of its plans very largely depends on the efficiency and co- 
operation of our local democratic organisations—local 
authorities and others. 

We in the Association of Building Technicians believe 
that it is here that the building technician must come out 
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much more prominently into public life than heretofore. 
He alone can see that new ideas of planning, new methods 
of construction and new standards of equipment are 
explained to and understood by the public; he alone 
can see that they are put into operation and that the 
results of the scientific research now being carried out by 
the Government are taken full advantage of by those who 
build. 

We believe that in order to give this technical guidance 
and leadership to the country all technicians—architects, 
engineers, surveyors, draughtsmen and clerks of works— 
must learn to understand and co-operate with one another, 
and this is the particular function of our Association. 

Finally, if this country is to maintain its technical 
supremacy we believe that the technician must have 
adequate recognition. We believe that his salary and 
conditions of employment must be greatly improved,. 
particularly in contractors’ offices and with local authorities,. 
and that he should be given every opportunity to increase 
his skill and full responsibility to exercise it. 

These are our main tasks for the coming year, which we 
believe will be a great one in the history of our industry 


and our country. 
KENNETH J. CAMPBELL. 


From the President of the National Federation B.T.E. 

Sm,—I take an optimistic view of the outlook for the 
Building Industry in 1946. Why not? Is there not full 
employment for the industry ? And beyond that do there 
not stretch many long years in which the products of our 
hands will be in keen demand ? 

Of course, we shall not be allowed to do exactly as we 
ight like. But could we expect it? Atter the greatest, 
war in the whole of the world’s history could we evem 
suggest a free-for-all and devil-take-the-hindmost ? To 
ask the question is to answer it. 

Some of my friends in the industry are a little upset: 
because the Minister of Health sometimes says hard things 
about builders, and does not always make it clear that it. 
is the minority he is stigmatising and not the majority. 
Well, we can take it. The Minister knows, as we do, that he 
himself has passed more than 90 per cent. of our tenders for 
local authorities without question, and it may be that. 
before the New Year is very old he will be praising us! 

Of course, we should like to get rid of some of the red 
tape with which we are fettered. I am hopeful that this 
will decrease as the labour force and the supplies of 
materials increase, and that we shall be free to get on with 
the job. Mr. Bevan wants the houses ; we want to build 
them. The prospective occupants, the demobilised Service 
man and his wife, and the bombed-out families, demand. 
that we both get on with them without recriminations. 
At present building is all under the local authorities. Soon, 
I hope, the speculative builder, working it may be on 
slightly different terms from those he enjoyed in a peace- 
time economy, will be equally hard at work. Costs must 
come down. Everyone is agreed on that, 
and I have great hopes that the new 
Production Committees which we, jointly 
with the operatives, have set up will find 
ways and means both of reducing costs 
and of increasing output. 

It would be inappropriate not to end 
with a word of appreciation of the work 
of the National Joint Council, which 
throughout its 25 years of service to 
the building industry has proved its 
worth over and over again. Thanks to 
the adaptability of our negotiating 
machinery, a demand at the end of last 
year for increased wages was dealt with 
in such a way that a unanimous decision 
was reached which not only has been 
loyally adopted by both sides but has 
commended itself to all {concerned, 
including the Government. 

So I have no hesitation in saying 
that the building industry is sound at 


(Continued on page 50.* 
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REMINISCENCES-—No. II. 
: By W. H. ANSELL 


HE reason why elderly gentlemen continue to write 
reminiscences is a little hard to determine. It cannot 
be merely vanity; that, surely, has long ceased to interest 
them; rather is it more likely to be for the pleasure of 
remembering. Fortunately, the pleasant moments of life 
have the happy knack of impressing themselves fairly 
strongly on the memory, while the unpleasant ones are 
allowed, even encouraged, to fade into a decent obscurity. 
The excessive use of the personal pronoun, the first 
person singular, is supposed to be embarrassing to the 
average Englishman, but the writers of reminiscences 
appear to be but little incommoded by this. Perhaps they 
are not average. They write; others may or may not read, 
that is their affair. 

My own first incursions into the arts, and at the same 
time into commerce, were two in number. As a small boy 
of seven years, I got some sheets of rough straw-coloured 
paper and drew a series of sloop-rigged sailing boats, with 
a gaff and boom mainsail, and a foresail. They. had a 
considerable sheer forward and lots of rigging; they were 
also highly coloured. With these in hand, I went alone 
into the streets of Nottingham, sold. the drawings to 
passers-by at a penny apiece, and returned, to my parents’ 
astonishment and horror, with no less a sum than eight- 


nce. 

The art of literature next attracted me. At nine years 
of age I, as was customary in those days, caught scarlet 
fever and was taken to hospital, where I stayed for a few 
weeks. In my convalescent period I wrote a diary in 
which, with innocent but engagingly indecent frankness, 
I discussed myself and my treatment, fellow patients, 
nurses, and the doctors. One of these found the diary one 
day and read it. To my genuine surprise, it had an instant 
success. Every doctor who came insisted upon reading it, 
sometimes two or three at a time, and all found it exceed- 
ingly funny for some, to me, utterly unknown reason. 
When I left I was not allowed to take it away, but a col- 
lection was made, and I was presented with eleven steri- 
lised pennies with which to buy another and larger diary. 

What, I wonder, would a psychiatrist career-adviser have 
made of this? Would he have recommended art, litera- 
ture, or commerce? In any case, he would probably have 
been wrong, and as there appears to be looming in all 
this a too favourable opportunity for the comments of the 
candid friend, let us leave it and pass to reminiscences 
of a more architectural character. 


The Call of Architecture. 

I left school at an early age to work in a design studio 
in Derby in the day, and the School of Art at night. It 
was there that Barry Parker and I first met. We learned 
all the technicalities of carpet and wallpaper design, and 
how to cut paper to a dead-true line with a pair of 
scissors, but after a few years I decided that I would much 
rather be an architect, and I was then articled to Reginald 
Naylor and G. H. Sale. : 

Naylor had worked in Sir Gilbert Scott’s office and was 
Diocesan Surveyor to the Diocese of Southwell. The 
practice therefore had a strong Gothic bent; even the 
houses, many of which were vicarages, had more affinity 
with the later Gothic revival than with Norman Shaw, 
while there was but little appreciation of the refinement 
and elegance of the eighteenth century. 

The Gothic training, however, which the work of the 
office involved was sound and good. It concerned iiself 
not only with details of mouldings, but more, perhaps, 
with construction and’ proportion, and, in consequence, 
the quality of the design of the church work was higher 
than that of the domestic. Where, however, this was in 
the Derbyshire vernacular and of stone, it, too, was quite 
respectable. Haddon Hall was our touchstone, and in the 
course of my five years in the Derby office I measured up 
the whole of it, plans, elevations and sections, not exclud- 
ing the panelling of the Long Gallery and the Hall. 

My first job as a new pupil was a little unusual. It was 
to make a pen-and-ink perspective of a new church from 
the eighth-scale drawings. 

The general procedure of the office was clear-cut and 
business-like. Sketch plans, working drawings, half-inch 
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ALL SAINTS, DERBY. From an Etching by W. H. Ansell. 


details of the whole building and full-sizes followed in 
grdered sequence. . 

The full-sizes did not wait until demanded by the builder, 
but were all prepared as soon as the contract was signed. 

roll of ammunition paper many feet long was pinned 
down to a long drawing table, and first the stone and brick 
and then the joinery, from the solid frames of the base- 
ment doors to the carefully detailed platerack, were set 
dut. There were few or no unresolved matters to be 
setiled later and few unforeseen snags. 
In measuring existing buildings a regular system was 
followed. Two assistants and a boy usually were engaged, 
lhe boy to hold the tape, one man to read and call out the 
dimensions, and one to book.. Running dimensions were 
sed, entered at right angles to the point being fixed, 
taken..the same way in each room, requiring no arrows 
and resulting in a set of sheets which could be drawn out 
with perfect ease and accuracy by anyone, not necessarily 
hose who had taken the measurements. A quite large 
Huilding could be, and often was, measured in a day. 
The office in my time was perhaps over-pupiled. There 
were two assistants and six or seven pupils. Sale, the 
junior partner, who lived up to 1945, was a human, kindly 
man, who saw the necessity of allowing pupils to improve 
their knowledge and appreciation of county cricket, while 
aylor was less conscious of the importance of this aspect 
of architectural practice. It was remarkable how often the 
dates of attractive matches were made to coincide with his 
isits to distant jobs. 
Some of us in the office were voracious readers and took 
great helpings of authors more or less at the same time; 
he great English novelists from Fielding and Richardson 
> Trollope, George Eliot, Meredith and Hardy, essayists 
ke Montaigne, Lamb, Hazlitt (does anyone read Hazlitt 
nowadays?) Carlyle and Stevenson, Motley and Macaulay, 
ere all read with zest. There was no patronising person 
o start us talking, and no radio to tempt us to inflict our 
callow, half-baked opinions on a long-suffering world. 
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Although Derby itself was then rather a dull town, and I 
not the least dull of its inhabitants, I was fortunate in 
having friends who gave me ungrudging help in enlarging 
my horizon. Walton the librarian, and Pountain a tele- 
graphist, introduced me to many authors I might have 
missed. Dr. Cranage, till recently the Dean of Norwich, 
widened my appreciation of Gothic architecture, and 
Arnold Bemrose, who lived in Friar Gate, a street of 
gracious eighteenth-century houses, I remember with 
gratitude and affection. 

I think the word “ zest,” which I have already used, 
fairly conveys my general impression of my own life in 
Derby. Charles Todd, who afterwards became a Govern- 
ment architect in Australia, and I worked with zest, played 
cricket with zest, walked over Derbyshire hills and moors, 
and read books with zest. At the time we regarded it as 
merely an interim period, but, looking back upca it now, 
I see it as a valuable and enjoyable part of my life, in 
spite of the discontent which made me perhaps too anxious 
to get away from it. 

My reactions to Derby were always tempered by my 
hero-worship of my cousin, Ernest Gimson. He was some 
ten years or so my senior, and I saw but little of him, but 
I stayed with him at Pinbury, and it was in his company 
that I visited Daneway House and many of the Cotswold 
villages. He it was who provided most of my introductions 
when I came up to town looking for a job, and so ensured 
me an interview and a sympathetic hearing. Lethaby 
was delighted with my drawings of Haddon, which, of 
course, he knew well. Ernest Newton advised me to go 
away from London at once, settle in some nice cathedral 
town, make friends with the Dean, and live happy ever 
afterwards; Mervyn Macartney offered me thirty shillings 
a week, but as John Belcher, whom I saw afterwards, $ug- 
gested fifty shillings, I joyfully accepted that and entered 
his office in Hanover Square. Beresford Pite had left 
Belcher shortly before, and J. J. Joass was in charge. 
Belcher himself was an urbane and charming personality, 
and, to one lately arrived from a provincial diet of 
vicarages, the work in his office was full of interest. 

My previous visits had been mostly in the form of hectic 
single-day trips. Up at 5.30 a.m., train to London, picture 
galleries in the morning, South Kensington Museum in 
the afternoon, ‘‘ Ivanhoe ”’ at the English Opera House at 
night, St. Pancras for the midnight train, and home again 
by four in the morning, was a typical programme of a 
day’s visit to London. One week only had I spent there. 
and that being mostly taken up by R.I.B.A. examinations 
gave little time for exploration. 
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But now London was there for the asking, not wearing 
her heart on her sleeve, but ready to reward a constant 
lover with all kinds of beauty. A reader’s ticket at the 
British Museum, and Rudolf Dircks at the Institute, 
helped me to compile a list of books on London to begin 
upon, and I then waded in. 

With the reading, of course, went the exploration. I 
walked one day from Waterloo Bridge to Rotherhithe and 
the Surrey Docks, taking everywhere the road nearest the 
river whatever it might be, investigating every alley and 
stair that led to the water and every possible wharf that 
gave a view of the North side. I did the same on that side, 
walking from the Tower to Millwall by Wapping and Lime- 
house. I was surprised and disappointed that there were 
so few places from which Londoners could see their own 
river, and that those were mostly of a squalid, oozy, uncom- 
fortable kind. 

There were still, however, in the 1890’s, interesting, pictur- 
esque riverside buildings and the busyness of a foreshore 
life. There were boat-builders in Rotherhithe, harbour- 
masters’ offices at. Millwall, and every kind of queer public- 
house, in one of which I met the lighterman, who confided 
to me that his landlady, whom apparently he disliked 
because of her unreasonableness over a little matter of rent, 
was “a blot on the escutcheon of Gawd.” 

I first lived in Fulham with two old Derby friends, E. W. 
Gregory, a water-colour painter, and designer, and Edgar 
Dolman, who was then at St. Thomas’s. Space restrictions 
forbid my telling of Mrs. Hardes, our landlady, a shrewd, 
humorous, kindly Londoner, nor the story of how she 
routed the coalmen, which became a Fulham classic. 

Charles Lamb then found me a lodging, for, on going 
along Holborn one day, I saw ‘‘ Featherstone Buildings,” 
which reminded me at once of Lamb’s godfather, that 
“tall. grave person,” the “ most gentlemanly of oilmen,” 
Brinsley Sheridan and Maria Linley. It was he who for 
many years lighted the orchestra and various avenues of 
Drury Lane Theatre with his oil lamps, receiving for 
remuneration merely a liberal supply of free tickets from 
Sheridan. 

Featherstone Buildings had a narrow entrance from 
Holborn and at the back into Bedford-row. It widened out 
in the centre and was lined with typical early eighteenth- 
century houses with well-proportioned windows and carved 
door-heads. I went in, found a large white-panelled room 
to let as a bed-sitting-room, and took it at the not excessive 
rent of nine shillings a week. The house was destroyed in 
the bombing, together with most of Featherstone Buildings. 
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It was there I met George Wilson—poet, cricketer, and 
fastidious litteratewn—who became one of my greatest 
friends, and remained so up to his death. The casual way 
in which life determines some of our friendships is well 
known, but in this case I think that Lamb must have had 
some jnfluence in leading me to Featherstone Buildings and 
George Wilson, a man after his own heart. 

In the last war I carried Wilson’s cricket poems with me 
to the end. In March, 1918, two or three of us were in the 
ramparts at Ypres. It was a sticky night—two shells had 
already hit the brick wall on the moat side, and another 
had uprooted a tree above our heads. I read “An Invita- 
tion to Lord’s ” :— 

Now that the sun has rent his veil of gray 
And on the greensward plays with flashing chords, 

From books and shaded hours let us away, 
Let us to Lord’s! 

and the quatrain— 

A shady seat at Lord’s, an even score, 
Nine wickets down, and only one ball more, 
With Jessop crouching, and with Trumble on— 
And what were all Golconda to a FOUR! 

At that. moment a mustard-gas shell hit the front of the 
dug-out. “‘There’s your four,” said my companion; 
“better get our respirators on.” 

Wilson introduced me to the literary coteries, the New 
Vagabonds, and the New Bohemians. They met in various 
inns in the Strand and Fleet-street district, and an 
architect was to them something of a curiosity. He for his 
part thought the Bohemianism a little cultivated, not to 
say forced, but the members as individuals taught him 
a lot. 

Michael Pope, who, when bobbing of the hair was some- 
thing new, came out with the revised version of an old line, 
“‘And beauty draws us with a shingled hair”; Arthur 
Machen, who afterwards invented the story of the angels 
at Mons, and made people believe it; Edgar Jepson, 
looking more cynical than any man could possibly be; 
gloomy Edwin Pugh; Summers, a real London cocksparrow 
and leading light of the Gallery First-nighters Club; all 
these and many others met, drank, and talked, particularly 
talked. It was good talk, though, salty and refreshing. 

One of the best talkers I ever met was Lionel Johnson. 
He was one of a group that met at a public-house in 
Charing Cross-road, and afterwards moved to Hennekey’s, 
in Holborn. That group had a strong artistic and archi- 
tectural section; Mackmurdo, Selwyn Image and Herbert 
Horne were often there; Stewart) Headlam and Father Hogg 
looked in occasionally. Graham Nicholas and I who lived 
in or near Gray’s Inn were constant visitors, and Mrs. 
Image came along when the theatres shut. Twelve o’clock 
was the closing hour. 

Lionel Johnson was a slight, frail creature with a clear, 
incisive brain, infinite scholarship, and all a poet’s delight 
in fine imagery expressed in fine English. He was writing 
articles then on the classic writers for the Daily Chronicle, 
if you please, and his book, “‘ The Art of Thomas Hardy,” 
had just been published. Poor Lionel—he was a brilliant 
scholar who, when he came down from Balliol with honours 
thick upon him, seemed to have the literary world at his 
feet, but the fates determined otherwise. To apply to him 
his own words, ‘‘ His soul was of the Saints,” but his frail 
body could not stand up to the strain he imposed on it, 
and he died, tragically enough, in his early thirties. 

The man who held this group together was Selwyn Image, 
a rare and notable spirit, of whom it is impossible to speak 
adequately in a brief article such as this. 

On a day in 1930, H. M. Fletcher and I attended two 
funeral services, one, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, of the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, the other at St. Anne’s, Soho, 
of Selwyn Image. The first was full of ritual and circum- 
stance, largely attended by the famous—Cabinet Ministers, 
ambassadors—impressive and dignified, but with the feeling 
of importance strongly emphasised. The second was a 
simple affair of a few architects, poets and artists, painters 
and sculptors and craftsmen, met to do honour to and 
mourn the loss of a friend. Yet I felt, and I think Fletcher 
did also, that in the essential things of real human great- 
ness, Image in himself possessed the fuller measure and was 
the far truer artist. 
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The Actors’ Memorial in Shoreditch Church. 

It was in the early years of this century that I designed 
the memorial in Shoreditch Church to the Elizabethan 
actors, playwrights and men of the theatre who lived or 
worked ‘at the Curtain Theatre near by. Headlam asked 
me to do this, and in due course it was unveiled by Sir 
George Alexander. After the ceremony we all went up to 
Iunch at the Liverpool-street hotel. 


Next to me sat a little old lady, a Mrs. Stopes, who had 
a detailed and comprehensive knowledge of Shakesperiana. 
Her daughter, the doctor, has, I believe, since become 
known to a wider public. After lunch, Sir George made a 
very good speech in which he told an interesting story of 
Shakespeare’s life. During this, Mrs. Stopes became more 
and more agitated. Seizing her menu card she wrote, 
“‘The story you have just told is entirely untrue and has 
been discredited for fifty years.’ This was passed to 
Alexander just as he was finishing a well-rounded perora- 
tion. He read it and realised, knowing Mrs. Stopes, that 
he had made a first-class gaffe. With a true actor’s 
assurance he turned towards the Press representatives and 
said, “‘I could wish that the story I have repeated were 
authentic, but, alas! it is entirely untrue, and” (this was 
said with great firmness) “‘ has been discredited these fifty 
years.”’ All was weil, and after lunch Mrs. Stopes talked 
to him for his good, much to Lady Alexander’s amusement. 


After working in several London offices, my last job 
before starting my own practice was with Harold Cooper, , 
in Bloomsbury-square. The main work there at that time 
was the building of No: 15, Stratton-street, a house of 
Portland stone, rather in the Exnest George manner, but 
with a different individual character. 

The original intention was to produce a building incor- 
porating the work of many artist craftsmen, mostly men 
of the Art Workers’ Guild, selected for the sympathy of 
their aims and the high quality of their work. The result 
was a house in which every room was, in its own way, a 
piece of high interest, and yet. a part of a unified conception. 


The plan was simply that of a good London house. On 
the ground floor came the hall, dining-room and billiards- 
room. The great drawing-room filled most of the first floor, 
and above were the library and the bedrooms. The stair- 
case was of English oak, with a balustrade of trees and 
little boys, carved by Stirling Lee and W. 8. Frith; the 
windows were Image’s. The billiards-room had low cup- 
boards in unpolished mahogany, with a green morocco- 
lined wall above, and a beaten dull copper frieze by Nelson 
Dawson. The fireplace had a bronze panel of racehorses 
at the start of a race, modelled by Arthur Walker—some- 
thing of a change from Florence Nightingale and the like. 
He went down to Newmarket, and lived for a time with 
trainers, jockeys and stable-lads, and, of course, horses. 
I believe he even ate horses. The stained glass in his room 
was by Christopher Whall and the door furniture Nelson 
Dawson’s. The panelled satinwood drawing-room had 
marble fireplaces carved by Pomeroy, and really delightful 
silver finger-plates of Dawson’s. All the furniture in the 
house was specially designed and made; even the library 
had its books bound in covers with decorations suitable to 
the contents. The poets were in vellum; the sporting 
writers (and they were many) in pigskin; and the novelists 
and essayists in ‘red or green morocco. Cost, apparently, 
was not a matter of great importance, but} when the whole 
was reckoned up it was quite certainly less than the great 
decorating firms would have charged for their “ period ” 
rooms, the baronial hall, the Adam parlour, the Louis 
Quinze drawing-room, and so on! Why it was dismantled 
I do not know, but I hope the bronze racehorses and the 
silver finger-plates found owners who realised what they 
were getting. 

I find that the writer of reminiscences has but little choice 
in what he shall say; memory brings the light of other 
days to him, and he must needs follow that light wherever 
it may lead. I have not yet reached, in the writing, some 
of the most interesting periods of my life, and the light is 
still burning. If, therefore, at some future time a volume 
shall appear, the editor of The Builder will not entirely be 
acquitted of responsibility. 
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ARCHITECTURE ON 
STAGE AND SCREEN 


BY H. V. LANCHESTER. 


Reauistic settings for stage plays de- 
veloped mainly during the eighteenth 
century, though there were examples of 
it before this, such as the well-known one 
by Palladio, but such settings were often 
varied by fanciful ones, and in general 
no serious attempt was made to accurate 
presentation so long as the general ime 
pression was in accordance with the 
character of the play. Gradually there 
developed the feeling for correctitude, to 
a definite period in costume and settin 
in plays, and this brought in the ienent 
for the recognition of architectural styles, 
though these have seldom been handled 
with the degree of accuracy. that would 
satisfy the trained archeologist. 

There are several reasons for this— 
probably the principal one being that it 
takes a very minor place in the minds of 
the theatre-going public, and, conse- 
quently, in that of the producer; then 
again, the scene-painter’s qualifications on 
this point may be somewhat sketchy. In 
one such case, a carefully drawn study 
of a building in Rome, the Doric columns 
were transmuted into Corinthian ones on 
the ground that these ‘“‘ were the Roman 
style’; in another, at a Covent Garden 
performance of ‘‘ Aida,” the Egyptian 
columns of the temple were depicted 
ranged outside according to the Greek 
plan, and numerous other instances of 
such errors might be quoted. 

Some actor-managers and others respon- 
sible for the production of plays, both 
here and abroad, have given very close 
attention to the scenic settings in order to 
ensure harmony between these and the 
character of the play, but such correcti- 
tude has been the exception rather than 
the rule, particularly in the case of im- 
portant operatic efforts; it may often. be 
assumed that the strain of co-ordinatin 
the primary demands of the drama an 
musical efficiency has left that of the 
visual presentation rather in the back- 
ground. Another alternative has been 
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A scene from ‘‘ Caesar and Cleopatra.”” The settings of this Gabriel Pascal film (another 
is shown below) are by Oliver Messel. 


advocated by a school of thought, of stylistic features and regarding the scene the trained eye than any more elaborate 


which Mr, Gordon Craig was a prominent 
exponent, namely, to evade the difficulties 
by excluding the presentation of any 


as merely a suggestive background simpli- 
fied to the maximum possible extent ; this 
solution is undoubtedly less irritating to 


treatment not accurately achieved. 

There. is yet another alternative, 
examples of which have been seen in 
some of the best productions of opera and 
ballet from eastern Europe. This, only 
available to those of exceptional capacity, 
is the complete removal of all effects in 
scene and costume from the realm of 
realism to that of fantasy, so as to carry 
us into another world where the normal 
traditions cease to be valid and cannot 
enter the mind of the critic by evoking 
comparisons with them. The architec- 
ture and personalities became those of 
dreams unrelated to any recognition of 
historic or familiar facts. 

Passing from the stage to the film, the 
problem of architectural presentation takes 
a different aspect. The organisation of 
the film industry is one that admits of 
expenditure on a scale out of all propor- 
tion to that admissible for stage pro- 
ductions, and while the errors in the latter 
case may be due to practical or economic 
demands, those of the film are mainly due 
to excessive facilities, affording an easy 
road towards over-dramatisation. This 
often takes the form of a failure to appre- 
ciate scale; impossible spaces and gigantic 
stairways are exhibi in cases where 
these do not conform to the conditions of 


‘ the plot, apart from minor discrepancies 


from possible facts. In one case the 
interior of a fourteenth-century castle 
would haye practically filled the Albert 
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On this page are two settings from Laurence Olivier’s production of ‘* King Henry V.”’ 
The scene above represents the French Court, and that below is a representation of the 
old Globe Theatre, Bankside, 


Hall, and in another scene the hero scaled 
the walls by the aid of a thick covering 
of ivy. What medisval baron could have 
been so imprudent as to have permitted 
such an adjunct to his fortress? 

The illustrations given from ‘‘ Henry 
Vv” and ‘Cesar and Cleopatra” show 
very clearly the points made in this 
article. The first two examples can safely 
be left to critcism by our architect readers, 
though the hint might be given that a 
little study of the Quennell book on 
‘*Everyday Things’’ would have been 
helpful to the producer. In the second 
case, these and other scenes skilfully dis- 
play the rather mixed ideals based on the 
Ptolemaic and European influences prob- 
able in the Alexandria of that day. 

The matter of the appropriate scale is 
one in which both stage and screen fre- 
quently come to grief. Not to speak of 
the drawing-room where the actors often 


U 
look like pop ts and the furniture that 
from a doll’s house, there is the standard 
interior of a cottage home where the room 
is some four times the size of anything 
likely. The stage hag some excuse for 
this, as its reduction, though possible, 
involves some visual and acoustic diffi- 
culties, but in the case of a film this 
matter of the appropriate space to be 
indicated can easily be dealt with. 

At the present stage of popular educa- 
tion in architecture and the allied arts it 
can hardly be expected that these con- 
siderations will take a foremost place in 
the appreciation of stage and film produc- 
tions, but surely the cultivated critic 
should expand his review to include them, 
though at present this rarely occurs. It 
would, perhaps, be unfair to deal in this 
way with presentations where the resources 
are limited, though these may be urged 
not to attempt a type of production beyond 
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their means, but the more important 
efforts, especially in the case of films, 
should receive very definite criticism in 
order ‘to secure, in the first case, 
accuracy, where realistic effects are the 
objective, and a harmony between the 
performance and its setting waere the 
ensemble depends on this. With eve 
pronaees that the British film industry w: 

restarting its major activities it is 
important that it should take advantage 
of well-equipped advisers on the various 
aspects of production outlined in these 
brief notes; there are many such advisers 
available possessing the necessary artistic 
and archeological Seswiotee, 


STUDIES IN POLISH 
ARCHITECTURE 


Waar is in several respects a remark- 
able book* was published a few months 
ago. Its production under present condi- 
tions is in itself something of an achieve- 
ment; but the striking feature of the 
volume lies in the fact that all the 120 bold 
drawings which it contains are the work of 
a@ man who was born so recently as 1917 
and served for three years as a flight- 
sergeant in the Polish Air Force from 1939 
till 1942, when he resumed his architec- 
tural studies. He had spent only two years 
in the Warsaw School of Architecture be- 
fore he became an airman, but his talents 
were already so manifest that he was re- 
leased from military service in 1942 in 
order to prepare himself to take a share in 
the vast programme of reconstructing the 
devastated towns of Poland, and then 
joined the Polish School of Architecture 
which had become affiliated to the Liver- 
pool University School. 

Glancing through the illustrations, one’s 
first impression is that they form a series 
of sketches of famous Polish buildings 
arranged in historical sequence, from a 
primitive stockaded fortress of pre- 
Christian days, through the Romanesque, 
(zothic, Early Renaissance, Baroque and 
Rococo periods up to the very latest thing 
in modernism. Even if that impression 
were true, they would be remarkable 
enough; but the amazing statement is 
made that they are entirely fanciful draw- 
ings, done for the most part in England, 
and do not represent any particular build- 
ings. Thus they may be regarded as 
“memory drawings,”” but the way in 
which the artist has caught with wonderful 
skill the spirit of each successive phase of 
his native architecture, interiors as well 
as exteriors, shows how completely he has 
absorbed the character of every historical 
period. His delineation of figures, 
tume, furniture and landscape is 
as his treatment of the buildi 


happy 
as happy 
, and the 
draughtsmanship is both imaginative and 
confident. 

The introduction tells us of an unusual 
practice by which. Polish architectural 


students spend their vacations in intensive 
study of the traditional building methods 
and social conditions of some selected 
region. It also informs us that a complete 
fortified town on the banks of Lake Bis- 
kupin, built entirely of wood, between 700- 
500 z.c., has recently been excavated from 
the muddy slime which has preserved it in- 
tact. ey i of me igor roc ma 
arran) in par streets and displays 
sound craftsmanship. Lastly, the editor 
quotes @ definition of architecture as ‘‘a 
technical function carried out by a poet.’’ 


M. 8: B. 


* Sropres 1n Potish Arcnirectrure. By Jerzy 
eae University of Liverpool Press. 21s. 
net. 
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Drawn by J. D. M. Harvey 


THE CATHEDRAL AS IT WILL BE COMPLETED. 


ST. GEORGE’S CATHEDRAL, SOUTHWARK 
ROMILLY B. CRAZE, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT FOR REBUILDING 


THE BUILDING OF THIS RoMAN CaTHOLIC CATHEDRAL WAS of a nave divided into eight bays, terminated at the 
commenced in September, 1840, and dedicated on liturgical east end by the chancel and at the west end 
July 4, 1848, being erected to the design of Augustus by a tower. The aisles, which are almost the same 
Welby Pugin. The plan, as at present existing, consists height as the nave, are each terminated at their eastern 
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Model by E. J. Thring, A.R.C.A. 
VIEW OF MODEL FROM NORTH-EAST. 





VIEW OF MODEL FROM SOUTH-EAST. 


GORDON MEMORIAL COLLEGE, KHARTOUM: SCHEME OF DEVELOPMENT 
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dows. All have flat roofs, as these are 
used for sleeping for most of the year. 
In front of the main hostel-block are 
one-storey buildings containing dining- 
halls and common-rooms. The Wardens’ 
houses have open loggias through the 
middle, and many rooms open on to 
these. ‘ 

The two cloisters, which are to run 
on either side of the existing building, 
are to give covered approach to the 
hall on the one side, and the library 
and Mosque on the other. They also 
screen the long lines of latrines, which 
have to be accessible to the camel- 
carts, which collect the soil at night. 
In the end bays of each is a fountain, 
and a water-stair runs down the front 
of the cloister to give a cooling sound. 

The degree hall is lit by clerestory 
windows, and also has slit windows at 
head height. At the north and south 
ends are large openings to allow the 
air-current to pass through freely. It 
can be used in conjunction with the 
open-air theatre behind. The library 
consists of a reading-room with book- 
stacks all round, the latter without 
windows except small ones north and 
south. The reading-room has north 
and south openings, like the hall. The 
Mosque is flat-roofed in nine compart- 
ments; the central compartment is 
raised to let in light. There are also 
small clerestory windows in the north 
and south walls. It would be white- 
washed inside, with granite columns 
raising the central compartment. 
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VIEW SHOWING THE PROPOSED MOSQUE. 


The teaching-rooms are arranged with 
an opening (about the width of the 
rooms) running through from south to 
north. This will be under the common 
roof, so that the room windows which 
open on it will be mainly in shadow. 
The corridor on the upper two floors 
will be bridged across the opening. 


On the north of the site, where the 
Blue Nile runs, it has not been possible 
to have a private terrace, as Kitchener- 
avenue is needed for traffic. But only 
certain traffic will be allowed, and the 
river-front will be made, as far as pos- 
sible, a feature of the University 
estate. 






































GORDON MEMORIAL COLLEGE, KHARTOUM. 











PLAN, ELEVATION AND SECTION OF PROPOSED MOSQUE. 
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EAST FINCHLEY SUB-STATION ; 
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VIEW FROM NORTH-WEST. 


ARCHITECTURE FOR LONDON TRANSPORT 
ADAMS, HOLDEN & PEARSON, FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS 


WE ILLUSTRATE SOME OF THE MORE RECENT WORK 
designed for the London Passenger Transport 
Board by Messrs. Adams Holden and Pearson, 
FF.R.I.B.A. The station at East 
jointly operated by London Transport and the 
L.N.E.R.—is on the High Barnet extension of the 
Northern Line, and like several others was 
under construction when the war broke out. 


t 

New tracks were laid down at the sides of the 
L.N.E.R. lines for the tube trains coming out 
from the tunnels nearer London and the out-of- 
date station buildings required entirely remodelling. 
_ = at. s = a = —= =~ 

The line here runs on an embankment with a 
four-track bridge over the High-road. The plat- 
forms are therefore protected from the wind and 
weather by reinforced concrete canopies over part 
of their length and by brick walls; from each 
platform are semi-circular staircases to the Yard- 
master’s offices and trainmen’s messroom, etc., 
the passengers having access ky means of a subway 
connecting the main ticket hall on the High-road 
(north-east) side with the smaller entrance on the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb side. The lead-encased 
figure of an Archer (by Eric Aumonier) has reference 
to the ancient hunting grounds of the district, and 
is one of a series of symbolic figures projected for the 
various stations of the new line. 


Finchley— 





Just the other side of the bridge is an important 
sub-station, also designed by Messrs. Adams, 
Holden and Pearson, with a considerable structure 
in the shape of a reinforced concrete retaining wall 
supporting the railways tracks, designed by Messrs. 
Travers Morgan and Partner. 

Nearer London, on Archway-road, is a smaller 
sub-station, also illustrated, the sculptured panel of 
an electrical transformer on the side of the ventila- 
tion shaft tower being by Joseph Armitage. 

The materials used on all these buildings are 
reinforced concrete on a steel frame construction 
with wire-brushed finish in Portland stone aggregate 
and sand-faced Buckinghamshire brickwork. The 
bond used in the facing brickwork is a staggered 
English bond giving a slight diaper pattern. In 
the case of the large box-like structures of the sub- 
stations, it was felt advisable to introduce a further 
motif in the pattern of the brick-bonding by means 
of larger diaper, using the reddest headers 
picked out from the bulk supply. The effect of 
this is quiet and not always immediately to be 
observed, but adds greatly to the interest of the 
walling. 

The main contractors for the station were Messrs. 
Prestige and Company, and for the sub-stations, 
Messrs. J. Jarvis and Son. 
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EAST FINCHLEY SUB-STATION : VIEW FROM SOUTH-WEST. 
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L.P.T.B. & L.N.E.R. STATION, EAST FINCHLEY. THE SOUTH-WEST ENTRANCE. 


ARCHITECTURE FOR LONDON TRANSPORT. ADAMS, HOLDEN & PEARSON, ARCHITECTS. 


THE NORTH-EAST ENTRANCE. 











NURSES’ 


THE BUILDER 


HOME 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S MATERNITY HOSPITAL 


STANLEY HALL & EASTON AND ROBERTSON, 
FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS 


THe Nurses’ Home ror THE NEw 
Queen Charlotte’s Maternity Hos- 
pital, in Goldhawk-road, W.6—com- 
pleted as far as war-time conditions 
would permit—was opened in May, 
1945. The main carcass of the build- 
ing was finished in 1940, after which 
further work was suspended until 
February, 1944, when it became im- 
perative to release the accommoda- 
tion temporarily occupied by the 
nurses in the Hospital building for 
extra beds badly needed for mater- 
nity cases. 

During the intervening years the 
greater part of the building was 
used as a Government store by the 
Hammersmith 30orough Council 
and one of the main difficulties 
which had to be overcome before 
the building operations could be 





resumed was the re-arrangement 
of this store, with the Council’s 


consent, so as to enable more than 
half the building to be completed 
for its original purpose. 

The work was carried out during a 
very difficult period of the war, when 
both labour and materials were not 
easy to get. Nevertheless, the finishes 
to the building are of a standard 
which compares very favourably 
with what would have been done 
had not the war intervened. 

The building is a_ steel-framed 
structure finished with sand-faced, 
multi-coloured facing bricks and 
reconstructed stone dressings, with 
fire-resisting floors and_ staircases 
throughout. The windows are pur- 
pose-made metal windows obtained 
before the outbreak of hostilities. 


SOUTH ELEVATION, SHOWING LINK TO HOSPITAL BUILDING. 











On the first, second and third 
floors, under the present scheme, 
accommodation is provided for 60 
Sisters and nurses. Each nurse has 
a room approximately 9ft. by 
li ft. 3in., and in the case of the 
Sisters a small dressing-room is 
additional thereto. Accommoda- 
tion on these floors is also provided 
for common rooms, a five-bed sick- 
ward and a personal laundry and 
shampoo room, in addition to the 
bathrooms and lavatory accommo- 
dation to each floor. 


On the ground floor a _ large 
kitchen (which serves the main 
Hospital as well as the nurses’ 


home) has been installed, the old 
kitchen in the basement of the 
Administration Building which pre- 
viously supplied the needs of the 
hospital and staff having now been 
closed down. Adjoining the kitchen 
is the staff dining room with cafe- 
teria service. A recreation room 
and a rest room complete the centre 
part of the ground floor. 

The west wing of this floor 
accommodates a training school for 
student nurses, with a large class 
room, model ward, steriliser, sluice, 
milk and cookery rooms. In addi- 
tion there are private study rooms 
for the students and rooms for the 
Sister Tutor and Home Sister. The 
Staff Home is linked up to the main 
hospital by means of a one-storey 
building with rooms on either side 
of a central corridor, temporarily 
used as store rooms. 

The building is heated throughout 
by hot water ‘ Hospital’ pattern 
radiators which derive their heat 
from the central steam boiler plant 
through the calorifiers in the usual 
way, the circulation being forced 
by means of steam turbine-driven 
accelerators. Domestic hot water 
supplies are similarly derived and 
circulated from the central plant. 
In certain sections of the buildings 
heating services are connected to 
the domestic hot water circulation 
for use in colder weather during the 
summer when the main heating 
plant is not at work. 

The kitchen apparatus comprises 
steam-heated boiling pans and 
steam ovens which take their steam 
from the boiler plant mentioned 
above. The remainder of the cook- 
ing apparatus is gas operated, com- 
prising roasting ovens, griller and 
the like. Auxiliary equipment in- 
cludes electrically-operated _refri- 
gerator, food mixing machine and 
similar useful apparatus. The 
kitchen is ventilated by means of 
an extract fan situated in an appro- 
priate housing on the roof of the 
building, and glass canopies or 
hoods are fixed over all pieces of 
eooking apparatus so as to ensure 
a ready means of removal of fumes, 
which are conducted through metal 
trunking to the extract fan and dis- 
charged to atmosphere at high 
level. The gas-operated fishi-fryer 
is provided with a separate extract 
fan independent of all other venti- 
lation. 

It is noteworthy that no service 
pipes can be seen in the main 
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kitchen except very short vertical 


the 


ser- 


connecting pieces supplying 
different apparatus, all main 
vice pipes being carried below at 
ceiling level in the basement. A 
special calorifier, operated by 
steam, is installed to provide water 
for washing up at a somewhat 
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THE WEST ELEVATION. ¥ 


higher temperature than that of the 
ordinary domestic circulation. The 
heating and ventilation work were 
carried out under the direction and 
supervision of the Consulting En- 
gineer, Mr. H. A. Sandford. 

When the remainder of the floor 
area of the Home as at present de- 


signed becomes available from the 
Hammersmith Borough Council, 
accommodation will be provided for 
about 125 nurses. The ultimate in- 
tention, however, is to add another 
two floors to the building, which 
will bring the total staff accommo- 
dation up to approximately 250. 
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THE ENTRANCE HALL. 


NURSES’ RECREATION ROOM. 


NURSES’ HOME, QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S MATERNITY HOSPITAL, GOLDHAWK ROAD 
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THE RESTAURANT. 


THE MAIN KITCHEN. 


NURSES’ HOME, QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S MATERNITY HOSPITAL, GOLDHAWK ROAD 














THE INDUSTRY LOOKS AT 1946. 
(Continued from page 27.) 
heart. ‘There are difficulties here and there—there always 
will be—but with good will on both sides, and there is ample 


good will on both sides, we shall overcome them all. 
G. W. BucHANan. 


From the President of the N.F.B.T.O. 

Sir,—-There are many signs that hold rich promise for the 
building industry during the coming year. The obstructive 
factors in the way of practical building are being overcome, 
and one can view the national scene somewhat as a huge site 
that has been cleared, and is now being prepared for the 
immense work of reconstruction, whereon men, plant, 
machinery and materials are being assembled. The motive 
forces in building are getting up steam. The Government 
and local authorities are more conscious of housing and other 
building needs than ever previously, and are displaying 
energy and drive in constructive endeavour. The decisive 
elements in the building industry—the employers, the men 
in the building professions, the craftsmen and labourers— 
are mustering their powers and capacities for the mighty 
task ahead. The great start can, and must, be made with 
the beginning of the New Year, and proceed with increasing 
tempo as the days go by. The building industry can build 
the millions of houses required, can rebuild the towns and 
cities, can lift the country from out of its present structural 
disorder and degradation and physically equip and modern- 
ise Britain for its future greatness. Let every one do his 
utmost to ensure that 1946 is the most memorable year in 
the history of building, and that very substantial progress 
is made with the many schemes and programmes now in 
their initial stages. 

Building is a work of detailed co-operation. It is im- 
possible too strongly to emphasise the necessity of the 
closest co-operation between all occupied with construction. 
Mutual understanding, mutual aid and the most effective 
team work are required between those who plan, manage 
and direct, and those who contribute their labour and skill 
in the crafts and trades. The worthiest and speediest 
production can on’y result from a spirit of good fellowship 
on the jobs, from top to bottom, permeating every endeavour. 
That spirit must be fostered and developed in every way. 
By next June there will be over a million operatives engaged 
in the building industry. It is absolutely necessary to 
imbue this gigantic labour force with this warm, generous, 
comradely and co-operative spirit, so as to raise its industrial 
morale to the highest pitch, and to call forth the utmost 
interest, energy and enthusiasm for the work to be done. 
If the building industry will guarantee that all these workers 
have decent livelihoods, that their human welfare is cared 
for while giving their services to building, and that from 
start to finish operations are carried out on the sites in an 
orderly systematic manner, there is no doubt they will 
display the same determination, endurance, capacity and 
courage as were displayed in achieving the’ massive war- 
building programme. 

The New Year heralds the biggest constructive adventure 
of alltime. Let us make it the most fruitful and glorious. 

J. W. STEPHENSON. 


From the President, Federation of Associations of 
Specialists and Sub-Contractors. 

Sim,—I feel that the doubts and perplexities which beset 
me as to what 1946 will bring the building industry are 
common to most people, whether professional advisers, 
employers or operatives, and I ought to add, customers. 

In a period in which maximum production. is essential, 
it would appear to be most unwise from the national point 
of view to introduce new conceptions of organisation and 
construction unless it is proved that they will accelerate 
the ‘‘ delivery of the goods.” Much ill-informed criticism 
has been made during the last few months concerning the 
profit motive and private ownership, commonly interpreted 
as ‘‘ private enterprise.” This still remains, however, 
the basic principle in the affairs and conduct of every 
section of the community, whether employers or employed, 
and without it human activity on the whole would result 
in stagnation instead of purposeful endeavour. 
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It is to be hoped that the building industry will not 
become an objective for political and ideological con. 
troversy. The attempt to enthuse on the necessity of 
Government and local authority control and operation 
seems, however, a step in this direction. Whether the 
underlying idea of this is the political one of attempting 
to chain and manacle private enterprise so that it will 
not be able to prove the sterility of State control and 
ownership, or whether it is the more simple issue of job. 
seeking, remains to be shown. 

However, to meet this phase it is necessary for all parts 
of the building industry to become a coherent whole and 
to get rid of those fixed ideas and prejudices which 
have, up to the present, prevented the formation of a 
representative Council for the industry. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that the year will show a unification of purpose 
and of effort to catch up with the arrears which face this 
industry, but this will not be achieved unless all engaged 
are prepared to give as well as to take, otherwise building 
will become a social burden instead of a healthy industrial 
unit in national activity. J. L. Muserave. | 


From the President, Building Industry Distributors. 


Simr,—Let us consider the brave new world which we hope 
to see in this new “ Peace” year, since the “good will 
amongst men” which we have been taught to associate 
with Christmas has not been unduly conspicuous since the 
close of the late armed hostilities. 

In the matter of housing the authorities who govern us 
seem to resemble gymnasts who create their own obstacles 
and difficulties as they go along; there are many impedi-. 
ments put in the path of the individual builder, the tradi. 
tional supplier of houses and the actual supplier of three. 
quarters of the houses built between the two wars. 

The Government in its wisdom has prepared and passed 
an Act enabling it ‘‘ to go into business in a big way ” in 
the manufacturing and distributing of building trade 
supplies. Was this journey—into a realm of operations 
which neither politicians nor civil servants understand— 
really necessary ? The stockholding builders’ merchants, 
many of whom have a proud record of over 100 years 
service to the trade, do not recognise any distribution 
problems beyond those imposed by controls, labour and 
supply shortage. This supply shortage is due in part to 
available supplies being “‘ frozen,’ in part to arbitrary 
restrictions, but in the main to shortaze of labour in manu- 
facturers’ works. Many works to-day have less labour 
than they had on VE day. 

Pre-war, without assistance, regimentation or guidance 
builders’ merchants backed by a lafge number of manu- 
facturers served the building industry to such purpose as 
enabled it in 1938 to complete, at about half to-day’s cost, 
approximately 375,000 houses, or 7,000 houses per week, 
plus the requirements for industrial buildings, repairs and 
conversions. The productive capacity of the many manu- 
facturers behind this achievement was fully capable of 
stepping up supplies to 500,000 houses per annum. This is 
still the case subject to release from war contracts and re- 
lease of labour and raw materials. 

On the other hand, it is very doubtful whether the 
Government can ¢arry on the business into which they 
have taken power to enter.. The technical knowledge 
necessary for the economical and efficient distribution of 
building materials and components has only been acquired 
by the trade as a result of long experience of stocking, 
handling and distributing. The Government do no 
possess the organisation nor the trade knowledge _neces- 
sary for the distribution all over the country of the large 
number and varied nature of building materials and 
components used in housing. 

Therefore, if the necessary number of houses are to be 
built in anything like the time desired—and every citizen 
of intelligence and good will ardently desires that they may 
be provided—this will, in my opinion, only be done pro- 
vided the builders are allowed to build freely, established 
manufacturers are permitted facilities to make the goods 
required and builders’ merchants are given full liberty to 
distribute them. DupLEY PRYKEE. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON HOUSING 


PREFABRICATION: PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES. 


By Jack Howe, A.R.1.B.A. 


‘“‘ Durine the 10 to 12 years following 
the end of the war, three to four million 
houses must be built if every: family who 
so desires is to have a separate dwelling.” 
This statement was made in October, 
1943, by Mr. Ernest Brown, the Minister 
of Health, and has been accepted as the 
target for the greatest housing programme 
which this country has had to undertake. 
Since this date, countless speeches have 
been made by Government spokesmen 
from the Prime Minister downwards, and 
large numbers of official publications and 
reports have been issued. The needs, 
therefore, are known and the problem now 
is how to bridge the wide gap between 
reports and recommendations and any 
action based upon them. It is agreed that 
the building industry alone, using ortho- 
dox methods, will not be able to approach 
the target figure, and thus a number of 
systems of prefabrication have been 
evolved designed to produce a_ higher 
standard in a shorter period, using pro- 
duction capacity and labour mainly out- 
side normal building. 


What Kind of Housing? 


Another Teston is, What kind of 
housing should be provided? Fortunately, 
the controversy on the subject of flats 
versus houses, which has for some time 
past absorbed the time and energy of so 
many people, including architects and 
planners, who ought to know better, has 
been obscured by the more recent verbal 
battles centred around prefabrication. 
Much of the prejudice against living in 
a flat, felt by people who would other- 
wise choose this type of accommodation, 
is due to the technical incompetence 
displayed in the design of- a great many 
of the blocks built before the war, such 
as bad orientation, and an almost com- 
plete disregard for proper sound insula- 
tion. This, combined with an absence 
of the compensating amenities which can 
be provided for flat dwellers in a well- 
planned layout, makes it difficult to 
determine how people would react to a 
skilfully designed scheme. A _ Gallup 
survey is of little value in this case, 
because those people already living in a 
house will by custom have grown to prefer 
their surroundings, having experienced no 
other condition, whereas, those occupying 
flats will invariably have suffered from the 
discomforts which I have mentioned. It 
was therefore encouraging to hear Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan, when speaking at the 
A.B.T. Housing Conference in November, 
declare that he was in favour of building 
blocks of high, well-designed flats as an 
experiment, and that plans were going 
forward at an early date. To complete 
the experiment, I would suggest that this 
project be planned as part of a laboratory 
town containing every type of building 
and amenity necessary for the life of a 
community. This will bring the town 
planner into the picture, to determine in 
what proportion and in what manner 
the various units should be provided. We 
cannot afford any longer to erect isolated 
housing schemes without the essential 
accompaniment of schools, shops, theatres, 
cinemas, nursery schools, community 
centres, churches and public houses. Not 
only are these buildings indispensable to 
an ordered society; they are, in them- 
selves, vital ingredients of an intelligently 
conceived plan. Without them, any hous- 
ing layout will lack articulation and be 


dull and monotonous, however excellent 
the individual houses may be. 

The prejudice against flats is shared to 
some extent by the terrace house, 
although this form has been strongly 
advocated in official reports. The reason 
is the legacy of squalid ill-planned rows 
inherited from the last century, which 
were crowded into the smallest possible 
area without imagination or amenity. 
People, in their natural revulsion against 
these horrors, forget the standard of 
beauty and distinction set by the terraces 
of the eighteenth century. 

Of all the more recent developments in 
building, there is no doubt that the 
technique of prefabrication is the most 
important and the most controversial. It 
is also the most misunderstood. I can- 
not, in the space at my disposal, deal with 
all of the technicalities of this very com- 
plex subject, but I would like to 
clear up one or two misconceptions 
and comment on some of the more 
interesting schemes produced to date. 
First, prefabrication is not confined to a 
particular type of building, but is a 
method of manufacture for which almost 
any kind of structure can be designed, 
provided there is sufficient outlet to 
justify the initial cost of setting up factory 
plant, jigs and toals, for large-scale mass 
production. 


Opportunities of Prefabrication. 

For those who believe that this tech- 
nique has considerable advantages to offer 
as a@ means of producing better housing 
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FIG. 1, 


within the financial grasp of everyone, it 
was disappointing that it should have been 
chosen as a means of producing temporary 
bungalows. Mr. Churchill’s reference in 
his broadcast, on March 26, 1944, to 
‘‘what are called the prefabricated or 
emergency houses,’’ was not well phrased. 
Prefabrication became associated with 
emergency or makeshift methods, and it 
will be some time before the idea is dis- 
pelled. The Portal house failed, but it 
must be remembered that it was one of 
the first in the field, and its faults 
probably gave more valuable data to those 
following than if it had been an unquali- 
fied success. 

Another aspect of prefabrication is that 
it is ideally the solution to a long-term 
programme, and is in many respects a 
reversal of traditional methods. In the 
latter, it has become customary to do the 
minimum amount of pre-thinking with the 
sure knowledge that the general foreman 
will get us out of our troubles and solve 
our unforeseen problems. But with large- 
scale factory production in view, nothing 
can be left to'chance. Every detail must 
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be carefully planned and considered from 
many different aspects, models and 
prototypes made up, sub-assemblies tried 
out, and every possible precaution taken 
to ensure that no error can arise during 
production, when tools costi many 
hundreds, or even thousands, of pounds 
have been made. All this requires a 
large and complex organisation, both dur- 
ing the designing stages and when the 
houses go into production. Innumerable 
factors, not met with in normal building, 
must be taken into account. In the first 
place, materials must be selected not only 
for their suitability for purpose, but their 
availability over the required period must 
be ascertained and production capacity 
checked, so that output will be main- 
tained at the uired rate. This often 
means further probing into the production 
of raw materials used in the manufacture 
of composite products. The correct phas- 
ing of component production is, therefore, 
vital, and its importance must not be 
underestimated. 

Added to this, there are the questions 
of manufacturing and erection. tolerances, 
site and factory imspection, handling— 
here the entire design of a component may 
be determined by the decision as to 
whether it can be man-handled or whether 
mechanical moving equipment can be 
economically employed—transport, with 
its attendant problems, involving possible 
design of special rolling stock or road 
vehicles, storage, crating, protection and 
distribution. 

I have mentioned the above points in 
order to show that prefabrication is not 
suited to the short-term housing policy. 
Considerable time is “bound to elapse 
before output is likely to ogg the pre- 
paratory work and cost, but, ultimately, 
there is no question that traditional 
methods will be left far behind. The 
accompanying time-output graph, Fig. 1, 
illustrates these facts, although it is not 
drawn to show actual comparative figures. 

So far, I have not dealt with erection, 
which is yet another matter, requiring 
careful thought and planning. ere is 
a widespread view that prefabricated 
structures can be put up by unskilled 
labour. This is a wrong assumption, 
although it is true that there is little 
site work for the normal building trades- 
man once the components ‘have left the 
factory. A new trade, however, is evolv- 
ing, which is that of assembler, and it is 
a highly skilled task, requiring a very 
complete knowledge of the particular job. 
In order to produce such an operative, 
training schemes have had to be devised 
and erection instructions produced, giving, 
stage by stage, the complete assembly. 
This assembly drill is, itself, most 
important and must be based on a 
properly studied motion and time survey 
of the various operations and sequences. 


New Wine and Old Bottles. 


Referring back to Fig. 1 it can be seen 
that traditional methods and _ prefabrica- 
tion in the same building will not easily 
mix, as it is only over a limited period 
that the one can keep pace with the other. 
For example, in the case of the Arcon 
Mark V_ house, it was decided by the 
Government that the orthodox concrete 
slab foundation should be employed. This 
appeared to be satisfactory while the fac- 
tory output rate of houses was still low, 
but now that component production is well 
under way, stores are becoming over-filled 
and site preparation is lagging far behind. 
In the original design the house rested on 
s'x small piles; which meant a consider- 
able saving in in situ work, particularly 
on sloping sites. Had this arrangement 
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FIG. 2. FIG. 3. 
Fig. 2.—A house designed on tne Braithwaite unit construction ee developed to provide a flexible method of house construction. Plan area is 
unlimited and 1-4 storeys may be erected of standard units. The architect is F. R. S. Yorke, F.R.I.B.A. Fig. 3—Shows a permanent prefabricated 


house, P.1, built as a laboratory prototype for later type P.2. Architects : Arcon. 


FIG. 4. FIG. 5. 
"ig. e B.LS.F. “A” type house, semi-pref :bricated, with a standard hot-rolied steel frame and steel am: cladding to first floor. It has 
since been redesigned to give 100 if 9s cent. dry construction. Architect : Frederick Gibberd, F.R. LB.A. Engi : Donovan H. Les, M Inst.C.E, 
Fig. 5.—The Mark V temporary house of which 42 ,000 are in production. Architects : gon 





FIG. 6. FIG. 7. 
Fig. 6.—The Orlit House, of all concrste prefabricated construction. Architect: E. Katona, M.Inst.R.A. Fig. 7.—The Howard House. 
Completely factory-made, now in production. Kitchen, bathroom and w.c. are placed between the two WiWw' | re noise and 
enabling kitchens to be made as complete structures. Architect : Frederick Gibberd, F.R.I 
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been adhered to the present bottleneck 
might have been avoided. his point is 
stressed because of the need for a 
thorough investigation into site work and 
services with a view to bringing them 
more in line with the assembly of the 
houses. themselves. 

It is not possible to describe in detail 
the various types of prefabricated houses 
that have been evolved during the last few 
years. Many of them died a natural death 
and others did not get beyond the ‘‘ good 
idea’’ stage. ‘Those systems which have 
survived have done so mainly because their 
authors understood the implicationg of 
what they were doing and were prepared 
to establish a large organisation to cope 
with the many complexities to which I 
have already referred. 

Of the two main forms of prefabricated 
house, the first and most common consists 
of a structural frame of steel or concrete 
with an outer weather-resisting cladding 
and an inner lining incorporating the ther- 
mal insulating material. The other aims 
at combining the three functions in single 
load-bearing units. A further general 
dividing line has on one side the com- 
pletely prefabricated house allowing of no 
deviation, and on the other a system of 
universally applicable units which can be 
arranged to give variations in planning 
and accommodation. An example of the 
later is the Braithwaite system (Fig. 2) 
which it is claimed can also be employed 
for the construction of multi-storey flats. 


The Effect of Timber Shortage. 

One of the limitations which has had 
both a restrictive and stimulating effect 
on design in this country is the shortage 
of timber. For many years, successful 
factory made wooden houses have been 
produced in America and Sweden, but 
owing to reduced imports during the war 
we have been forced to find alternatives. 
In some cases, such as the new forms of 
asbestos cement cladding, useful additions 
have been made to the limited fund of 
available materials. 

Another valuable contribution made by 
prefabrication is the production of factory 
made plumbing and service units. It is 
here that very great economies in time and 
advances in efficiency are possible. Two 
main types of unit Bs been produced. 
The back-to-back kitchen and bathroom 
unit and the vertical two-storey stack. 
Development in this field has been rapid 
for even the latter is now becoming obso- 
lete, it being realised that whereas there 
are some undoubted advantages, it is 
wasteful to produce a structure capable 
of supporting heavy loads in order to hold 
a few pipes and provide fixing for clad- 
ding panels. Complete units are tending 
to give way to smaller pipe assemblies 
easier to handle and less restrictive to 
planning. 

The illustrations (Figs. 2 to 7) show 
some representative examples of prefabri- 
cated and semi-prefabricated houses which 
are likely to make a definite contribution, 
both techinitally and esthetically to hous- 
ing development. I have not attempted 
to describe the systems of construction as 
they have all previously been reviewed in 
detail in The Builder. 

These are a few thoughts on a vast sub- 
ject. I have placed the accent on pre- 
fabrication as I consider it. to be the most 
far-reaching single development in build- 
ing. To predict its future is not possible 
because we have not yet conclusive experi- 
ence of production, erection and market- 
ing, which in their turn will react back 
to design. What we have to do is to 
strive to gain that experience in order to 
produce with the minimum of delay a 
separate house for every family. 
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NOTES. AND NEWS 


New Year Honours. 

We offer our congratulations to the fol- 
lowing recipients of the 0.B.E., announced 
on Wednesday: Mr. Arthur Bailey, 
A.R.IL.B.A., Chief Technical Adviser 
Ministry of Labour; Mr. C. M. Barnes, 
Surveyor to East Barnet Council; Major F. 
Durkin, Borough Engineer of West Hartle- 
pool; Mr. L. W. Hutson, Director of 
Building Materials, M.o.W.; Mr. 8. H. G. 
Kent, Technical Adviser, 8.W. London, 
War Damage Commission; Mr. F. I. 
Lloyd, Principal Officer, M.o.W.; Mr. S. 
Mehew, Derbyshire County Surveyor; Mr. 
E. Minors, Darlington Borough Surveyor ; 
Mr. C. J. Minter, York City Engineer; 
Mr. E. E. Morgan, F.R.I.B.A., Swansea 
Borough Architect; Ald. W. E. Mullen; 
Mr. V. T. Sulston, Regional Secretary, 
London, N.F.B.T.O.; Mr. W. C. Walker, 
Chairman Advisory Conumitiee, 8. Region, 
W.B.O.; Mr. W. V. Hastie, Chief 
Licensing Officer, M.o.W.; and Mr. J. 
Weekes, Dunbarton County Architect. 


Employment in Building. 

THE reappearance of periodic tabular 
statements of the actual employment in 
the principal industries, in pre-war days 
a useful feature of the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, is welcome. The December issue 
shows the following figures for Building 


and Civil Engineering: Mid 1939, 
1,206,500; Mid 1945, 632,000; October 
1945, 719,800. 


War Damage Commission Appointment. 

THe War Damage Commission has 
appointed Mr. H. B. Usher, Deputy 
Secretary of the Commission in the place 
of Mr. M. ©. Rowe, C.B.E., K.C., who 
has been released from the public service 
to return to practice at the Bar. 


Leeds City Architect’s Department. 

Mr. R. A. H. Lvrvert, O.B.E., 
F.R.1.B.A., Housing Director of Leeds 
since 1934, has been appointed head of the 
City Architect’s Department, with Mr. 


COMING EVENTS 
Friday, January 11. 

R.LB.A. Opening Day of Two-Day Confer- 
ence on “Human Needs in Planning.” 66, 
Portland-place, W.1. 10.30 a.m. 

Saturday, January 12, 

EccresiotoGcicaL Society. Mr. B. W. T. Hand- 
ford on “ Lancing School Chapel.” St. Martin’s 
School of Art, W.C.2. 3 p.m. < 

Tuesday, January 15, 

InstiTuTION oF Crvi, Encineers. Mr. A. Ram- 
say Moon on “Shop and Site Welding.” Great 
George-street, 8.W.1. 5.30 p.m. 

R.LB.A. Mr. Gordon Stephenson on “ The 
Planning of Residential Areas.” 66, Portland- 
place, W.1. 6 p.m, 





Thursday, January 17. 

Institute or We.pinG. Sir Claude Gibb’s Presi- 
dential Address. The Mining Institute, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 6.15 p.m. 

Soutnern Countigs FEDERATION OF BUILDING 
Trapes Empuoyers. Annual —- Speaker : 
Mr. G, W. Buchanan. Luncheon. Speaker: Mr. 
aoe Hearder. Connaught Rooms, W.C.2. 
.15 p.m. 

Lonpon Master Buripers’ Association. Annual 
meeting. Dorchester Hotel. Speaker: Mr. G. W. 
Buchanan. 

DesIGN AND Inpustrigs’ Association. Mr. Ian 
Jeffcott, L.R.I.B.A., on “‘ Design of Interior Ex- 
hibitions.” London School of Hygiene, Keppel- 
street, W.C.1. 7 p.m. 

Friday, January 18. 
Ou. ann Corour Cnemists’ Association. Mr. 


G. Grenfell Baines on “ Use of Colour in 
Buildings.” At Engineers’ Club, Manchester. 
2 p.m. 


InstiTuTION OF SanitaRY Enorneers.—Mr. G. 8S. 
McDonald delivers Presidential Address. Caxton 
Hall, S.W.1. 6 p.m. 

Saturday, January 19. 2 

Fasian Society.—Conference on Housing. 
Speakers, Mr. Harold Wilson, M.P., Mr. Henry 
Braddock, Sir Ernest Simon and Majer D. Bruce, 
M.P. (Continuing over Sunday.) Wayfarers’ 
Restaurant, 20, Granville-place, W.1. 2.30 p.m. 
(Sunday, 11.15 a.m.) 
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P. B. Haswell, A.R.I.B.A., as Deputy 
City Architect.. The ‘post of Housing 
Director will disappear. 


Professional Announcements. 


Mr. E. H. Skipper, F.R.1I.B.A., of Messrs. 
Fredk. W. Skipper and Son, Chartered architects 
and surveyors, formerly of 55, London-street, 
having been reieased from Government service, 
has opened offices at 4, Theatre-street, Norwich 
(tel Norwich 22940). Trade catalogues are 
desired. 

Captain G. E. Bricut, R.E., A.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect for the Cathedral of ‘the Holy Trinity, 
Gibraltar, having been released from H.M. 
Forces, has opened temporary offices at 28, Great 
Castle-street, Oxford-circus, London, W.1 (tele. : 
Mayfair 4761/2). 

Mr. L. Mason Apps, A.R.LB.A., A.M.T.P.I., 
who has recently returned from service overseas 
with the R.A.F., has reopened practice at 11, 
Granada House, Maidstone, and at Sutton 
Valence, and will be glad to receive trade cata- 
logues. 

Mr. Stantey F. Asusy, A.R.1.B.A., has been 
appointed Surveyor to the Baptist Union Cor- 
poration, Ltd., and will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues and data relat to the avail- 
ability of materials at his office, Baptist Church 
House, 4, Southampton-row, London, W.C.1. 

Mr. Sidney Morris, L.R.1.B.A., M.Inst.R.A., 
and Mr. H. F. Riley, L.R.1.B.A., have become 

artners under the title of Morris anp_ Ritey, 

L.R.1B.A., with offices at ‘Orleans House,” 
Edmund-street, Liverpoo:, 3, and will be glad to 
receive trade catalogues, etc. 

An amalgamation has been arranged as from 
January 1, between Messrs. Daniel Watney and 
Sons, Messrs, Eiloart, Son and Inman, and 
Messrs. T. C. Nunn. The name of the joint 
firm will be Dante. Watney Eroart, INMAN AND 
Nunn. Mr. Dendy Watney, P-P.S.I., L.R.1.B.A. 
former senior partner in the firm of Daniel 
Watney and Sons, retired on December 31, 1945, 
but has agreed to act as consultant to the joint 
firm. Until such time as their permanent 
offices can be reconditioned, following war 
damage, the practice of the joint firm will be 
continued from their present temporary address, 
The Charterhouse, Charterhouse-square ((tele- 
phone: Clerkenwell 4414/9). 

Mr. D. G. Burrew, P.AS.I., has transferred 
his practice to 15, Strand, W.C.2, where cata- 
logues will be welcome. 

Mr. E. Denis Kwyicur, P-.A‘S.I., F-T.AS,, 
chartered quantity surveyor, has set up in prac- 
tice at 248, Ditchiing-road, Brighton, 6, Sussex 
(telephone: Preston 3112). 

_Mr. E. G. Underwood, F.8.I., chartered quan- 
tity surveyor, announces that Mr. Dennis Osman, 
P.AS.I., has — him in partnership as from 
January 1. The practice will continue at 1, 
Northumberland-buildings, Queen-square, Bath, 
under the title of W. E. Unpgrwoop anp Son. 

Messrs. Howard and Perry, quantity surveyors, 
have taken into partnership Wir. R. H. Willis. 
P.A.S.I., and are now in practice as Messrs. 
Perry AND WiI.tis, Vincent House, Vincent- 
square, S.W.1 (telephone: Victoria 8051), Trade 
circulars and catalogues would be welcomed. 

Mr. Joun T. Sinctatr, P.A.S.I., chartered sur- 
veyor, has commenced private practice as a 
ently’ surveyor at 42, Lynmouth-road, Lon- 

on, N.16 (phone: Stamford Hill 2791), and 
would be pleased to receive trade publications 
and catalogues. 

Mr. Joun Leaninc, P.A.S.I., on release from 
the Army, has decided to relinquish his partner- 
ship in the firm of John Leaning ns, 
chartered queen. surveyors, of 28, John-street, 
Bedford-row, W.C.1. As from January 1, the 
practice will be continued under the same title 
and at the same address by the remaining part- 
ners, Mr. F. C. Thompson, F.S.I., and Mr. E. W. 
Leaning, F.8.I. 


From The Builder of 1846, 


Saturday January 10. 

New Works at THE Post Orrice.—In 
order to obtain additional accommodation 
at the Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
two new rooms, of large size, have been 
formed for letter sorters over a part of the 
present building, under the direction of 
Mr. Sydney Smirke. As the span is con- 
siderable, and it was desired to occupy as 
little space with the floor as possible, a 
series of iron niches has been introduced, 
to support at the same time the roof and 
(by means of suspending rods) the timbers 
of the floor. 

*.*This work created something of a sensation 
at the time. “The Post Office was, 62 years later, 
the scene of the first large-scale reinforced con- 
crete building, designed by Sir Henry Tanner, 
using Coignet’s system. 
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PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT 


ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION COUNCIL’S CODE 


Tue Architects’ Registration Council of 
the United Kingdom has issued the ‘‘Code 
of Professional Conduct’’* (sanctioned 
Ny the Council on December 14. 1945). 

ollowing is the full text :-— 


CODE OF PROFESSIONAL 
CONDUCT 


The following rules have been drawn up 
for the guidance of architects, in the form 
of the-principles which should be okserved 
by an architect in his professional work, 
followed by examples to illustrate conduct 
which might be regarded as a-breach of 
the principles stated. 

The object of the rules is to provide a 
general standard of professional conduct. 
It is not intended to lay down hard and 
fast lines between what is and what is not 
legitimate. It will be for the Discipline 
Committee, on inquiry in the manner pro- 
vided in Section 7 of the Architects Regis- 
tration Act, 1931, to determine in any 
particular case whether the architect has 
been guilty of disgraceful conduct. 

The examples are not intended to be 
exhaustive. ‘There will be other cases of 
conduct, not included in the examples, 
which could reasonably be regarded as 
infringing the principles of the Code, and, 
if complaint is made, it will be for the 
Council and the Discipline Committee to 
consider whether the offender has de- 
parted so seriously from the priaciples of 
conduct clearly laid down in the Code as 
to be guilty of disgraceful conduct. 

Architects are recommended to bring 
this Code to the notice of their staff :— 


PRINCIPLES. 


I. An architect must faithfully carry 
out his duty to his client. 

II. The services of an architect in 
private practice must be remunerated only 
by professional fees payable by his client 
based on a recognised scale, and the client 
should be informed in advance of the 
scale of charges to be applied, and the 
conditions of engagement. 

An architect must not accept payment 
or other consideration from any source 
other than his client in connection with 
the works and duties entrusted to him, 
and must not allow any member of his 
staff to receive such payment or con- 
sideration. 

An architect may be paid by salary 
agreed with his employer. 

III. The growth of an architect’s prac- 
tice should depend on merit. He must 
not advertise or tout for business or allow 
any member of his staff so to do. Nor 
may he (save to members of his staff) give 
or offer remuneration, or other considera- 
tion, for the introduction of ‘clients or of 
work. 

IV. An architect must at all times 
apply the conditions of a contract with 
entire fairness between employer and 
contractor. In all questions arising be- 
tween the employer and contractor and in 
all cases in which an architect is acting 
between parties, he must act in an im- 
partial manner. 

V. An architect must not carry on his 
practice in the form of a limited liability 
company, nor may he do any act which 
will have the effect of avoiding his respon- 
sibility to his client. 

VI. An architect must at all times, with 
due regard to the interests of his client, 





* Published from 68, Portland-place, W.1. 


act loyally towards his professional col- 
leagues. 

VII. An architect must not, while prac- 
tising his profession, carry on or engage 
in any operation of trade or business in- 
consistent or out of keeping with the 
fitting and proper discharge of his pro- 
fessional duties. 

VIII. An architect must not assume or 
consciously accept a position in which his 
interest is in conflict with his profes- 
sional duty. 


EXAMPLES. 


I. An architect must faithfully carry 
out his duty to his client. 

II. The services of an architect. in pri- 
vate practice must be remunerated only by 
professional fees payable by his client, 
based on a recognised scale, and the client 
should be informed in advance of the scale 
of charges to be applied, and the condi- 
tions of engagement. 

An architect must not accept payment 
or other consideration from any source 
other than his client in connection with 
the works and duties entrusted to him, and 
must not allow any member of his staff to 
receive such payment or consideration. 

An architect may be paid by salary 
agreed with his employer. 

For example :— 

(i) An architect must not accept any 
discount, gift, commission or ofher pay- 
ment or consideration from contractors or 
tradesmen, whether employed upon the 
works or not. 

(ii) He should inform his client as to 
the fees payable in respect of quantities 
and for measuring and valuing variations 
and preparing and agreeing final account, 
and that the same fees are payable 
whether the quantities are taken out by 
the architect himself or by a quantity sur- 
veyor. In either case fees in respéct of 
guantities should be paid directly by the 
client and not through the contractor. 

(iii) He must not permit the insertion 
of any clause in tenders, bills of quanti- 
ties or other documents which provide for 
payments to be made to him by the con- 
tractor, whatever may be the considera- 
tion. 

(iv) The only scales of fees and condi- 
tions of engagement recognised are those 
published by the R.I.B.A. or the other 
constituent bodies of the Council referred 
to in the First Schedule of the Architects 
(Registration) Act, 1931, paragraph 1, sub- 
paragraphs (ii) to (vi). 

III, The growth of an architect’s prac- 
tice should depend on merit. He must not 
advertise or tout for business or allow any 
member of his staff so to do. Nor may he 
(save to members of his staff) give or offer 
remuneration or other consideration for 
the introduction of clients or of work. 

For. example :— 

(i) An architect must not advertise, 
either by name or anonymously. nor mav 
he offer his services by means of circulars 
or otherwise. 

(ii) He must not make paid announce- 
ments in the Press. but he may insert one 
notice of change of address in the Press, 
and may insert advertisements in the Press 
relating to appointments vacant or re- 
quired. 

(iii) He may not give discounts or com- 
missions in recognition of, or as an induce- 
ment to, the introduction of clients, but 
there is no objection to suitable remunera- 
tion being given by architects to their 
assistants who have introduced clients. 
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(iv) He must not tout for business by 
submitting plans to possible clients with- 
out being requested so to do. 

(v) The title ‘‘ architect’’ may not be 
displayed on fascia boards or on shop win- 
dows, nor may it be displayed ostenta- 
tiously outside the office premises. The 
architect’s name and affixes and his pro- 
fessional title may be shown at the 
entrance to his office premises in letters 
not exceeding 2in. in height. An archi- 
tect may sign his buildings and may ex- 
hibit his name on buildings in the course 
of construction, alteration or extension, 
provided that it is done in an unostenta- 
tious manner. 

(vi) Although there is no objection to 
an architect allowing signed illustrations 
and descriptions of his work to be pub- 
lished in the Press, no monetary consid- 
eration may be given by the architect for 
such insertions. 

(vii) When an architect is acting as 
surveyor or town planner in connection 
with the development of land, announce- 
ments may be made in the Press and on 
notice-boards in connection with such de- 
velopment, provided that such announce- 
ments are made in an _ unostentatious 
manner and are not paid for by the 
architect. 

IV. An architect must at all times apply 
the conditions of a contract with entire 
fairness between employer and contractor. 
In all questions arising between the em- 
ployer and contractor and in all cases in 
which an architect is acting between par- 
ties, he must act in an impartial manner. 

For example :— 

(i) He shduld take the earliest opportu- 
nity to explain to his client the conditions 
of the contract. 

(ii) The fact that the architect is being 
paid by his client must not be allowed to 
influence his responsibility for the proper 
fulfilment of the contract between the 
parties. 

V. An architect must not carry on his 
practice in the form of a limited liability 
company, nor may he do any act which 
will have the effect of avoiding his re- 
sponsibility to his client. 

VI. An architect must at all times, with 
due regard to the interests of his client, 
act loyally towards his professional col- 
leagues. 

For example :— 

(i) He must not attempt to supplant 
another architect, nor must he compete 
with another architect by means of a re- 
duction of fees or by any other induce- 
ment. 

(ii) He must, before accepting instruc- 
tions to proceed with any work upon 
which it is obvious another architect has 
been employed, notify the architect last 
employed. 

(iii) He must not act as architect or 
joint architect for a work which is or has 
been the subject of a competition in which 
he is or has been engaged as assessor. 

(iv) He must not act as architect or 
joint architect for a work which is or has 
been the subject of an abandoned compe- 
tition if he is or has been officially nomi- 
nated as assessor by the promoters. 

(v) He must not copy the design of 
another architect without the consent of 
the latter, but where an architect is 
properly employed on the extension of 
works designed by another architect and 
the proper execution of the work requires 
that the original design shall be extended 
to the new work, the consent of the 
original architect shall not be unreason- 
ably withheld, nor shall excessive terms of 
compensation be demanded. 

(vi) An architect who is appointed in 
accordance with Section 17 of the Archi- 
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tects Registration Act; 1931, as superinten- 
dent to control and manage the architec- 
tural business of a firm or company must 
arrange with his employers that the busi- 
ness of the firm or company, so far as it 
relates to architecture, is conducted in 
accordance with the principles of this 
Code, and if he is unable to ensure this, it 
is his duty to report the facts to the Archi- 
tects Registration Council. 

VII. An architect must not, while prac- 
tising his profession, carry on or engage 
in any operation of trade or business in- 
consistent or out of keeping with the fit- 
ting and proper discharge of his profes- 
sional duties. 

For example :— 

(i) An architect may not carry on busi- 
ness as a builder or manufacturer of or 
dealer in materials used in building, or act 
as director, principal, partner or manager 
of a company or firm carrying on any such 
business, nor may he be financially inter- 
ested in any such business to so great an 
extent as might or would be calculated to 
affect the independent exercise of his pro- 
fessional judgment. 

(ii) It is considered unfitting for an 
architect, while following his profession, 
to carry on business or to control a com- 
pany which carries on business of a specu- 
lative character in land or buildings. 

(iii) He must not recommend nor allow 
his name to be used as recommending 
specific building materials in advertise- 
ments in the Press or otherwise. 

(iv) He may be architectural consultant 
or adviser to building contractors, decora- 
tors, furniture manufacturers, estate de- 
velopment firms or companies, or firms or 
companies trading in materials used in, or 
whose activities are otherwise connected 
with, the building industry, provided 
that :— 

(a) He is paid by fee, salary or royalty 
and not by commission on sales or profits ; 

(b) He does not solicit orders for the 
firm or company. 

He may use the word ‘“‘architect’’ in 
connection with his appointment, and 
his name and affixes may appear on the 
stationery of the firm or company as archi- 
tectural consultant or adviser. 

+(v) He must not permit the business of 
auctioneering or house agency to form part 
of his business, nor may he control a firm 
or company engaged in auctioneering or 
house agency. 

(vi) Save as aforesaid, an architect may 
be a director of any company, including 
a building society incorporated and regis- 
tered under the Building Societies Acts 
and a Housing Association, Trust, or 
Management Commission as defined in 
the Housing Act, 1936, and may allow 
his name and affixes and the word 
‘‘architect’’ to appear on the notepaper 
of the company. 

VIII. An architect must not assume or 
consciously accept a position in which his 
interest is in conflict with his professional 
duty. 

For example :— 

(i) He ought not to act as such for or 
against a company, of which he is a 
director, without previously informing 
both parties to the contract. The same rule 
should be followed by architects who are 
members of Committees of Management, 
Boards of Governors and similar bodies. 

(ii) An architect in the salaried employ- 
ment of a firm of contractors must not 





t Extract from Council Minutes of June 23, 1936: 
RESOLVED that— 

Where business as an Auct 
was being carried on at the time of registration no 
action be taken in the matter, but that any Regis- 
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accept a professional commission from 
persons other than his employers in 
respect of building or other work to be 
carried out by his employers. 


ARCHITECTS REGISTRATION 
COUNCIL’S 55th MEETING 

Tue 55th meeting of the Architects’ 
Registration Council was held at 66, Port- 
iand-place, W.1, with Mr. Sydney Tatchell 
(Chairman) in the chair, on December 14. 

Arising from the Minutes, the Registrar 
read a letter from the Chairman to Major 
Athoe relating to appeals by architectural 
assistants against Council’s refusal to 
register. Upon Major Athoe expressing 
dissatisfaction with the situation, the 
Chairman suggested that he should give 
notice of motion so that it could be dealt 
with on a future occasion. 

The resignation, on doctor’s orders, of 
Mr. Basil Sullivan was reported, and the 
text of the Chairman’s letter of sympathy 
and thanks was read. The R.I.B.A. have 
appointed Mr. Martin Brooks in his place. 

he Copz or Conpucr. This Code, con- 
sidered at a special meeting of the Coun- 
cil in February last, was submitted to the 
constituent bodies for their observations, 
which were considered at a special meeting 
of the Council in November. The draft 
code, with amendments, was then sub- 
mitted to learned counsel for his observa- 
tions, and finally approved by the Coun- 
cil—Major Athoe, Major Ireland and Capt. 
Montague ayn dissenting—on Decem- 
ber 14. The Code is now published, and is 
reprinted in full elsewhere. 

Apmission Commitrez. Fifty-one appli- 
cants were admitted to the Register and 14 
rejected, Of a total of 5,333 applications 
received, all but 398 have been dealt with. 
Since the last regular meeting, the appeals 
of O. M. Farrell ——- P. B. Goreth 
(Saltash), E. L. Leeming (Winston) and 
L. F. A. Maddocks (Bridport) have been 
allowed, and nine appeals dismissed. 

BoakD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
On the report of the Board the request 
came before the Council for the recogni- 
tion of the examination of the Incorpor- 
ated Association of Architects and Sur- 
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veyors. The matter arose in the first in- 
stance through a letter from the Incorpor- 
ated Association of October, 1944, asking 
whether the Board would approve an 
Intermediate and Final Examination to be 
held, based on a syllabus and examination 
pa rs to be approved by the Board and 

d under conditions to be approved by 
the Board, including the appointment of 
examiners. The Board, on the advice of 
the Solicitor, replied that they had no 
power under the Act to recognise an ex- 
amination which had not been held. The 
Incorporated Association countered with 
counsel’s opinion that the Board had the 
aged to recognise an examination that 

ad not been held. The Board thereupon 

took the opinion of Mr. O’Sullivan, K.C., 
in which he advised that the matter 
appeared to be not free from doubt, 
although he advised that the Board had 
acted prudently and wisely in refusing to 
recognise any examination which has not 
been held, and made it clear that the Board 
have an absolute discretion in the matter. 
The Board, therefore, leaving the legal 
point aside, fell back upon their discretion 
and have refused to recognise the exami- 
nation until it has been held and tested. 

The Incorporated Association thereupon 
presented a memorial to the Council (a 
printed document dated December, 1945) 
asking the Council to exercise the power 
which they have to prescribe a regulation 
recognising the examination independently 
of the Board. That the Council beve this 

wer was decided in a test action before 

r. Justice Clausen in 1934, although he 
said in his judgment that ‘‘ having regard 
to the existence of the Board it seemed 
obvious that Council would give the 
greatest attention to its views.” 

That is the stage that was reached when 
the Council met on December 14, when, 
after full discussion, 

(1) It was agreed that the Incorporated 
Association’s memorial be tabled and con- 
sidered. 

(2) Upon such consideration a motion 
was moved by Major Athoe “that the 
Registration Council consider whether the 
examinations proposed to be held by the 
I.A.A.S. should qualify persons to be 
registered under the Architects (Registra- 
tion) Act, 1931.” 

(3) An amendment moved by Mr. 
McKay, President of the Royal Incor- 
poration of Architects in Scotland, ‘‘ that 
the Council resolve not to recognise any 
examinations unless they are advised by 
the Board of Architectural Education that 
it is in the interests of architectural educa- 
tion that they should do so,’’ was carried 
by 24 votes to five. 

Thereafter a discussion followed on the 
question whether assistance should be 
given to the Incorporated Association in 
holding an examination which could then 
be submitted to the Board for recognition. 
The following resolution, moved by Mr. 
Jackson, was carried by 22 votes to nine : 
“ That it is the desire of this Council that 
every assistance shall be given to the 
Incorporated Association of Architects and 
Surveyors in re-establishing their exami- 
nations in an approved form, and that the 

rd be requested to consider and report 
mo best method of implementing this 
esire. 


A Regency Society, Brighton. 

A Recency Soctery for the preservation 
of Brighton and Hove has been formed 
with the object of stemming any indiscri- 
minate destruction of Regency buildings, 
and to educate public opinion and inspire 
it with a desire to preserve and value an 
architectural heritage. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, a member of the Council of the 
Georgian Group, and Sir Charles Reilly, 
are among the founder members. 





WAR DAMAGE REPAIR 
ARCHITECTS AND COPYRIGHT 
By W. T. CRESWELL, K.C., Hon. 
A.R.1.B.A., etc. 

Since the war ended there has been an 
urgent call for architects’ services in 
making good war damage to premises ; and 
there is no doubt that, as building restric- 
tions are now about to be removed piece- 
meal in the New Year, architects will be 
busily employed on this restoration work. 

Present conditions make it certain that 
in many instances the architect commis- 
sioned will not be the one who designed 
the building originally; and this has 
opened keen discussion as to how far the 
law of copyright will interfere with the 
reproduction, by one architect, of the 
design of another. This prohibition is 
also stressed by two of their most jealously 
guarded rules of professional practice, 
referring to ‘‘supplanting” a fellow 
architect. 

We must make two points quite clear. 
On the one hand, the building owner has 
a free hand to call in a different architect ; 
but, on the other hand. the design of the 
macamagen part of the building dictates, 
materially if not entirely, the design of 
the part to be restored, and often the 
latter must copy the former. Speaking 
broadly, if the original architect has died 
in the meantime, the copyright in his 
design is the property of his executors ; 
or, if he were a partner in a firm, his 
share in the copyright can be claimed by 
his executors if occasion arises. But in 
their deed of partnership there may be 
special clauses which modify this broad 
rule, 

If he is, on the other hand, still alive, 
he can exercise his rights of copyright, and 
if he is practising, the architect now com- 
missioned to restore the building will no 
doubt be guided by the professional code 
forbidding him in any way to supplant, or 
compete with, him by contracting for re- 
duced fees or any other inducement to the 
building owner. So he should get into 
communication with the original architect 
before proceeding with the work. It is 
desirable that, even in the present rush, 
this courtesy should be continued. If it 
is not, there is no doubt that the original 
architect is entitled to exercise his rights 
(in regard to the new building) under 
copyright law, that is, to take action if 
there is infringement. It is preferable 
that some amicable understanding be 
established between the two at the outset. 
This could no doubt be brought about by 
the second architect offering a financial 
consideration to the original one. 

Now a curious position exists, because 
it is accepted that plans are the property 
of the building owner after he has paid 
the architect’s fees, and that he may use 
them for any purpose other than repro- 
duction, unless his contract with the archi- 
tect included the right to reproduce—as, 
for instance, in estate development, where 
the same type of house is repeated, Gener- 
ally, for; individual buildings, it is not 
usual for the architect to assign his copy- 
tight to the building owner. 

We do not recollect any reported case 
to which reference may be made as prece- 
dent for present guidance. But there is a 
recent case—Meikle and Others v. Manfe 
and Others [1941], 3 All. E.R. 144—where 
extensions. were made to an existing build- 
ing under an architect, not the designer of 
that building, and where there had been 
an obvious copy of the main building. It 
was held (1) that copyright did subsist in 
the design of the main building which fol- 
lowed the original architect’s designs; (2) 
that, under the definition of ‘‘architectural 
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work ’’ (in respect to which protection is 
given in the Copyright Act, 1911) the 
copyright in the design of the building 
was vested in the architect; (3) that no 
term of the original architect’s contracts 
could be interpreted as giving the defen- 
dants the right to reproduce (which had 
been done) in the extension, the design of 
the original building ; (4) that the measure 
of damages was not the amount of profit 
which would accrue to the second architect 
due to this infringement; nor the fee which 
might be charged by the original architect 
(or his executors.or partners) for a licence 
to reproduce the design, though this last 
might be taken into account among other 
circumstances. The plaintiffs were allowed 
damages in £150, 

At the time there was much comment 
on this case. It arose out of the erection 
of extensions to Messrs. Heal & Son’s 
building in Tottenham Court-road, Lon- 
don, so as. to conform to the general 
design of the main building. It clearly 
established that either the original archi- 
tect should always be employed for an 
extension or that a licence should be ob- 
tained from him (or, in case of his death, 
his executors) to reproduce any features 
of an existing building if they are desired 
in any extension thereof. 

It follows that where comparatively 
modern buildings have been damaged or 
destroyed during the war, and they are 
to be substantially rebuilt, there may be 
a breach of copyright unless proper pre- 
cautions are first taken to obtain this 
licence. 
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Increasing Building Output. 
To tHe Epitor or T'he Builder. 

Sir,—Before it passes into the limbo 
of forgotten things, if that is to be its 
fate, ae I be allowed, as the author of 
the article on this subject which led to all 
the discussion, to reply briefly to your 
leading article of December 28? You say 
that you have doubt about the possibility 
of an ‘‘ appropriate body ’’ being able to 
assess output. But ‘‘ Operation X ’’ make 
such accurate estimates of present output 
neither necessary nor even desirable. And 
an ‘approved body ”’ might be a number 
of persons selected from the institutions 
and associations most closely connected 
with the building industry, and compris- 
ing, perhaps, quantity surveyors, con- 
tractors and trades union representatives. 

Then one might, perhaps, visualise the 
compilation of the rate-book being achieved 
as follows :— 

The “‘ appropriate body ”’ having calcu- 
lated from the voluminous records of the 
past (existing in pre-war priced bills of 
quantities, tert hocks on estimating, etc.), 
the average labour component of each 
separate item of a standard method of 
measurement bill, they would then agree 
a target which would be some figure in 
excess of such average for each item. 

In determining the amount at present 
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required in excess of the pre-war figure, 
they would have many guesses offered, but 
the necessity for a target to give a suitable 
incentive is so great that they had much 
better set an easy target than do nothing. 
Taking a figure of three hours as the pre- 
war average for an item, then if the 

Drop in output is Time now Cost. 
requiredis ss. d. 

34 hrs. 9 2 
25 per cent. 4 hrs. 10 6 
334 per cent. 4, hrs. 11 93 
the effect of fixing the figure for that item 
at any of these would be as shown in 
above table. 

From these figures it is easy to see how 
beneficial to all parties it would be really 
to get down to it. 

Tue Autor or ‘‘ OPERATION X.”’ 

P.S.—May I express the very sincere 
hope that your article will renew discus- 
sion of the fundamentals of my scheme, 
and not merely provide ammunition for 
those, unfortunately always with us, who 
prefer the maintenance of the methods of 
the past to any consideration of improve- 
ments in the future? 


1.A.A.S. ‘Western Branch. 

The Western branch of the Incorpor- 
ated Association of Architects and Sur- 
veyors has elected Mr. Kenneth J. Watson 
as chairman. This branch prepared the 
Bristol replanning proposal of which an 
illustration 1< the proposed City Centre) 
was. reproduced in our issue of 
November 16. 
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PARKING PLANS FOR 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


MR, SILKIN’S VIEWS 

An address on this subject was given 
by the Minister of Town and Country 

Planning, Mr, Lewis Sirkin, on Decem- 
ber 13, to a joint meeting of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers and of the Municipal 
and County Engineers. 

An indication of the size and growth 
of the problem could be seen (said the 
Minister) by the fact that in 1927 the 
number of motor-driven vehicles in use 
was’ 1,680,000, while in 1939, 12 years 
later, it had risen to 2,714,600. In the 
large towns there was, even to-day, the 

utmost difficulty in finding a place in 
which to leave one’s car. Apart from its 
effect upon amenities and safety, there 
were two other important aspects of this 
problem, The first was the delay and 
inconvenience caused by having to take 
one’s car possibly a considerable distance 
from one’s destination in order to park 
it, and the threat of prosecution for 
obstruction constituted a serious loss of 
efficiency. Second, that the parking of 
cars along each side of a highway meant 
that there was 2 loss to the community 
of road space equivalent to two lines of 
traffic, and when one remembered that 
the cost of street widenings would run 
into hundreds of thousands of pounds per 
mile, and in extreme cases had cost as 
much as £2,000,000 per mile, the cost of 
sterilising two lines of traffic during the 
busiest hours would be realised. 

‘‘In places where the problem is most 
acute,’’ continued the Minister, ‘‘ land is 
generally both scarce and expensive, and 
private enterprise unaided has not found 
it possible to provide car parking on the 
required scale on an economic basis. For 
example, the County of London Plan con- 
templates that in the West End theatre- 
land alone, there is the need for parking 
7,000 vehicles. There is no possibility of 
providing space for this number of cars 
even in multi-storeyed buildings. To do 
so, and assuming that such structures 
were to be built to the maximum height 
permitted, would require sites of an 
aggregate superficial area of slightly over 
7 acres, and in that comparatively small 
district this amount of space is simply 
not available, and even if it were it would 
be at a prohibitive cost. It follows that 
in the central areas of our large towns 
the spaces under squares and other open 
places must be used to the fullest extent 
for the provision of public car-parking 
amenities, and that this should be aug- 
mented to the fullest extent by the use 
of space under or, alternatively, where 
possible, immediately adjacent to, shops, 
office buildings, flats, etc. 

‘* Many of the squares in London and 
the provinces are admirably suited for 
the purpose of providing underground car 
parking. It is possible, by using the space 
below a square or even underneath a large 
building, to build two or more storeys for 
car parking. The snag, however, is that 
when cars are parked in the ordinary non- 
mechanical manner it is found that in 
order to gain the necessary capacity of 
cars they must be closely parked, more 
or less in the order in which they are 
admitted, and this results in a congested 
condition, precluding freedom of ingress 
and egress, causes lengthy delay in their 
reception and delivery, imposes a heavy 
burden in the employment of a large num- 
ber of attendants, and greatly increases the 
probability of damage and fire. In order 
to overcome some, if not all, of these 
drawbacks, it has been found that some 
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CAR-PARK UNDER A SQUARE. 


VIEW OF MODEL SHOWING PARKING METHOD 


(BALDWIN-AUGER SYSTEM). 


50 per cent. of the space must necessarily 
be devoted to unobstructed main and 
subsidiary corridors. This results in such 
a waste of space and reduction of car 
capacity and consequent revenue, that it 
is economically... Impossible and _ this 
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is perhaps the principal reason why car 
parking, on an adequate scale, has never 
been provided. 

“By the ordinary non-mechanical 
methods of parking, it will be found that 
some 300 sq. ft. of space per car, and 
often more, is essential, excluding the 
space required for ramps or other means 
of approach to the parking area. Various 
mechanised systems of car parking have, 
therefore, been devised, the purpose of 
which is, in each case, to use the floor 
space more efficiently. By the introduc- 
tion of mechanisation, as little as 
130 sq ft. per car may be required, thus 
permitting more than twice as many cars 
to be parked in a given space, and at 
the same time effecting a substantial 
reduction in structural and operational 
cost. 


Mechanical Aids to Parking. 

“Tt is not within my province to 
express any bias in favour of any par- 
ticular system of mechanisation, which, 
in any case, I am not qualified to judge 
technically, and I cannot go into a 
lengthy description of the claims for all. 
As an example, however, I am going to 
refer to the result attained by the use 
of one such system which appears to 
require the smallest amount of space per 
car. The floor area is divided into 
movable sections suitable for all sizes of 
cars, which permits cars to be parked 
end to end and side by side in more 
or less ‘ solid mass,’ with only the mini- 
mum essential clearance between cars (a 
matter of inches). Although the floor is 
divided into such sections, it presents a 
flush surface, with no impedimenta, thus, 
for practical purposes and in appearance, 
differing very little from an ordinary 
floor. The movement of these sections on 








which cars are parked is mechanical and 
controlled by electric automatic selective 
gear, so that. by the pressing of the appro- 
priate button, the car wanted, whatever 
its position in the ‘ mass,’ is automatically 
brought to the ‘ drive off’ ition. 

‘*In the light of our Exowledgs of 
efficient: and up-to-date methods, the park- 
ing problem should now be dealt with so 
as to provide this essential amenity on a 
sound, economic basis and without delay. 
In the first place, existing parking and 
garage accommodation should be scientifi- 
cally examined and, to the extent that 
it is necessary to do so, remodelled so as 
to make it possible to introduce the most 
modern and efficient methods, thereby 
greatly increasing the  car-parking 
capacity of such spaces. At the same time, 
it is important, if the use of these car 
parks is to be encouraged, that the speed 
of intake and delivery of cars from and 
to the owners should be accelerated and, 
in general, the service to the public 
improved, 

** Second, wherever circumstances per- 
mit, in business, shopping and amusement 
centres, car parks should be provided 
under squares or other open spaces and/or 
in the basements or on other floors of 
suitable existing buildings and of all new 
buildings. We now know that this can 
be done by application of mechanical 
parking, which achieves such high 
efficiency in the use of space, and at such 
low capital and operational cost as to 
make it — to provide parking at a 
very sm charge—a few pence per hour. 
It is apparent that by the use of mechani- 
cal parking, the valuable: and necessarily 
limited space available in congested areas, 
and formerly of little or no practical use 
by non-mechanical methods because it 
afforded such limited car-parking capacity, 
can now serve materially -to contribute to 
the great demand for this amenity. 
And, moreover, it enables parking to be 
provided close to the places where it is 
most needed. 

*““Third, there are a great many 
‘blitzed’ sites appropriately situated 
whereon large new structures, such as 
office buildings, flat buildings, trade halls, 
cinemas, theatres, etc., will be erected, 
each of which, to serve its own require- 
ments at least, will have to make some 
provision for car parking. Therefore, in 
the planning of all new structures, that 
portion of the space which can be devoted 
to car parking should, at the outset, be 
properly planned and constructed so as 
to be suitable for the installation of an 
efficient mechanical system. Without 
this, space in basements or sub-basements 
or on other floors of such structures would, 
in many instances, be of little or no prac- 
tical value as parking spaces or, at best, 
attain only about half of the capacity 
made possible by mechanism. Further- 
more, the wide spacing of stanchions 
essential to non-mechanised parking would 
impose structural difficulties and high 
costs, whereas the short spans made 
possible by the mechanical system results 
in low cost of structure and would per- 
mit any type or plan of superstructure 
most suitable to the remainder of the 
building. 

‘‘T would suggest, therefore, that the 
time has now arrived when those respon- 
sible for earns the freedom of the high- 
way and the planning of industrial and 
social requirements in the congested areas 
throughout the country, should co-operate 
and plan so as to be able to apply most 
modern and improved methods of parking 
before proceeding with the final plans for 
such structures. So long as developers of 


Jarge buildings could depend only on the 
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normal on-mechanised use of their 
available space for car parking, local 
planning authorities naturally were 
reluctant to make it a condition of their 
consent to the development that car park- 
ing should be provided, knowing that in 
many cases the results obtained would be 
inadequate and uneconomical. But if 
methods are now available which remove 
these limitations, local planning authori- 
ties may and should insist on the provision 
of adequate parking facilities being 


provided, 

“Any system of car parking must 
satisfy three conditions :— 

‘* (1) It must enable the general public 
to k their cars at a low cost, at con- 
venient places, thus encouraging them to 
make use of the car park. 

‘* (2) It must be efficient in its working, 
and permit of cars being left and taken 
out in the minimum of time. 

‘* (3) The revenue must be sufficient to 
provide for capital charges on the cost of 
creating the parking place, and cost of 
operation and maintenance with a 
reasonable margin of profit. 

“‘ Figures have been worked out showing 
that all these conditions can be fulfilled 
in the case of the mechanical car park.’ 


Demolition Wages. 

After consideration of an application 
submitted by N.F.B.T.O.. the Demolition 
Industry Wages Board decided that as 
and from the beginning of the first full 
pay week following January 1 the basic 
rates for labourers employed on demoli- 
tion work shall be as follows :— 

London District. (within 12 miles), 
2s. 14d., (12 to 15 miles), 2s. 1d. A, 2s.; 
Al, 1s. 113d.; A2, 1s. lljd.; A3, 1s. 11d.; 
B, 1s. 10d. This represents an increase 
in the London area of 34d. per hour. 
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THE REBUILDING OF HAVRE 


Tue French Ministry of Information are 
making much of the rebuilding of the war. 
bombed port of Le Havre. Under the 
auspices of the Havre Association of the 
Bombed Out, and in full agreement with 
the Ministries of Labour and Recon. 
struction, the reconstruction of Le Havre 
has been partially entrusted to students, 
who are working in partnership with build. 
ing trade operatives. The French claim 
that after eight days’ training 20 per cent. 
of the students become good bricklayers, 
Some 60 dwellings were om up by 250 
masons and 600 students. Each house con. 
tains a living-room, two or three bedrooms, 
a shower and a cellar. The foundations 
are made of salvaged bricks lying on a bed 
of slag. A mixture made of whitewash 
and Seine sand is used instead of plaster 
for the walls. Mortar is made with water, 
clay and slag. It would be interesting to 
learn from the French Ministry of Informa. 
tion how far architects have been employed 
in preparing the site plans and layout, and 
whether building by-laws are being applied 
to these buildings. It is offici stated 
that the reconstruction work in the ship- 
yards ‘‘ has exceeded all expectations both 
in its scope and its quality,” 


TRADE NEWS 


Flush Door Manufacturers. 

With the object of promoting sales of 
flush doors, the Association of Flush 
Door Manufacturers has been formed, 
the chairman of which is Mr. W. H. 
Wakefield, of Magnet Timber Ltd., Lon- 
don-road, Grays, Essex, and the vice- 
chairman, Mr. R. A. Brough, of Leader- 
flush Ltd., Trowell, Nottingham. 


British Paint Manufacturers. 

A body of manufacturers representing 
an important section of the paint indus. 
try have formed the Society of British 
Paint Manufacturers, Ltd. The president 
of the acting council is Mr. C. J. Hey- 
wood (Messrs. Pinchin, Johnson and Co., 
Ltd.), and the Society’s address is 
Amberley House, Norfolk-street, W.C.2 
(Temple Bar 3434). 


Change of Address. 

Messrs. John Fowler and Co. (Leeds), 
Ltd., announce that owing to their in- 
ability to retain their London offices in 
Cecil-chambers, Strand, or to regain 
possession of former offices in Shell-Mex 
House, they have been forced to seek 

remises elsewhere, and are now at 


yron House, 7-9, . James’s-street, 
London, §.W.1 (telephone: Whitehall 
0484-5; telegrams, teamplow, Piccy, 
London). 


Temporary Houses: Increased Order. 

Messrs, Taylor Woodrow Construction, 
Ltd., managing contractors to the Govern- 
ment for the Arcon temporary prefabri- 
cated house, have received an additional 
order from the Government for 16,000, 
bringing the total number of Arcon 
houses on order up to 41,000. The addi- 
tional 16,000 are in place of prefabricated 
houses of American manufacture, part of 
the order for which was cancelled when 
Lend-Lease ended. 


** Good Heating ” Exhibition. 

An exhibition of solid smokeless fuel 
appliances for domestic heating services— 
‘Good Heating for Ever oms ”—is 
ar to run during March ‘at the 

orticultural Hall, Vincent-square, 
London, S.W.1, and is being organised by 


the Solid Smokeless Fuels Federation. 
The Exhibition is being designed by Mr. 
Ian_ Jeffcott, L.R.I.B.A. Although in- 


tended dpe oi for housing authorities, 
architects, builders, heating engineers 
and all oe with rehousing, it should 
interest everybody concerned with. solid 
fuel and its utilisation. Every leading 
maker has .been invited to participate, 
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PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


WHEN an ordinary beam bends under 
loading, tension is produced on the under 
side. and compression on the upper side. 
In a normal reinforced concrete > 
this compression is resisted by the com- 
pressive strength of the concrete (assisted 
or not by compression reinforcement); the 
whole of the tension is resisted by steel 
reinforcement. At normal working 
stresses, the small extension in this ten- 
sile reinforcement produces stresses in the 
surrounding concrete far in excess of the 
tensile strength of the latter. As a result 
hair cracks occur in the vicinity of the 
maximum stress. Although in most 
buildings such cracks may be unobjection- 
able, in exposed works they are often 
detrimental, and in all structures avoid- 
ance of cracking is desirable, especially if 
coupled with economy of material, and, 
in some cases, with a saving in cost. 

If a condition can be produced in an 
unloaded reinforced concrete beam by 
which compression is induced in that part 
of the beam that is normally in tension, 
it is possible substantially to increase the 
load which the beam can carry without 
cracking. This induced condition is the 
principle of prestressing. 

There is a number of methods of apply- 
ing the prestress. In one such method the 
reinforcement is stretched by being put 
into a state of tension before being 
embedded in the concrete, the reaction 
being taken against the moulds. When 
the concrete has been placed and has 
hardened, it grips the prestressed rein- 
forcement. The external force maintain- 
ing the initial tension in the latter is then 
relaxed. The steel endeavours to return 
to its original unstretched length, and in 
so doing induces a compression in the 
surrounding concrete, that is, in the 
bottom of the beam. A large residual ten- 
sion remains in the reinforcement, and a 
small tensile stress is induced in the top 
of the beam. This is prestressing by 
virtue of the bond between the concrete 
and_ steel. 

An alternative method of prestressing is 
for the unstrained tensile reinforcement 
to be embedded in the concrete, but pre- 
vented from bonding with the latter. 
When the concrete has hardened, a tension 
is induced in the reinforcement by exter- 
nal means, such as by jacks reacting 
against the ends of the actual beam, 
thereby producing a compression in the 
concrete surrounding the reinforcement in 
the lower part of the beam. A small 
tensile stress is produced in the upper 
part. In this respect the effects are the 
same as in the first method, but one 
difference is that in this second method 
the reinforcement still carries the initial 
prestressing force, which is maintained by 
mechanically anchoring the ends of the 
reinforcement in the stretched condition. 

Whichever method of prestressing is 
used the effect upon loading the beam is 
to reduce the compression in the bottom 
of the beam, to increase the tension in the 
reinforcement, and to convert the tension 
in the top of the beam into a compression. 
The beam is so designed, and the pre- 
stressing force is so assessed, that under 
working loads the relaxation of the com- 
pression in the bottom of the beam is 
such that no tension is produced; thus no 
cracks occur at working loads. 

Since the required prestressing force is 
comparatively high, the amount of steel 
necessary to transmit this force would be 
very large if ordinary mild steel were 
used, owing to the low yield point and the 
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consequently limited stress that can be 
safely induced in such material, There- 
fore it is usual to employ for prestressed 
reinforcement a large number of wires of 
high ultimate tensile strength and high 
yield stress. The latter may be. about 
60 tons per sq. in. compared with mild 
steel at 16 tons per sq. in. Such steel 
can be stressed to upwards of six times 
as much as mild steel, and thus, for a 
given prestress, plus tension due to load- 
ing, less than 15 per cent. of the amount 
of mild steel is required. 

This high steel stress has another very 
important advantage. As concrete 
matures, it shrinks. Also, when put into 
a@ permanent state of compression, the 
stress due to the latter tends to relax in 
the course of time due to the phenomena 
known as creep. Both these effects result 
in a progressive reduction of the prestress. 
This reduction, the optimum value of 
which can be quantitatively allowed for, 
is only a coll percentage of the high 
stress induced in the prestressed wire 
reinforcement, but would be a serious 
proportion of the low stress associated with 
ordinary mild steel reinforcement. 

In practice there are numerous variants 
of the foregoing principles, some of which 
involve non-prestressed steel used in com- 
bination with prestressed reinforcement. 
Commonly, the predetermined and 
measured amount of prestress is induced 
by jacks, turnbuckles, or other mechanical 
apparatus, with suitable means to ensure 
that ‘each Wire is subject to the same 
known degree of prestress. When the 
prestressing is done after maturity of the 
concrete, a number of wires is usually 
encased in a light metal sheath, which 
gives the desired condition of no bond 
with the surrounding concrete. Cement 
grout, or other protection, is ultimately 
injected into the sheath to prevent corro- 
sion. When the initially prestressed wires 
are embedded in the concrete and their 
action depends on bonding with the latter, 
the wires are separated to ensure com- 
plete individual immersion in the concrete. 

_The practical procedure adopted in a 
given case depends upon the nature of 
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the member or structure Some form of 
prestressing was adopted in reinforced 
concrete construction as long ago as 1888, 
but at that date the application was crude, 
as data relating to the phenomena associ- 
ated with concrete were not available. The 
current exact analyses and practical appli- 
cations have been successfully employed 
over the last twenty years, but progress 
is continually being made in the statistical 
calculations, and improvements in the 
mechanical apparatus. 

Although first applied to such obvious 
cases as cylindrical tanks, the principle 
of prestressing heavy beams and bridge 
girders has been carried to a high degree 
of efficiency. For such works definite 
economy is gained, especially for heavy 
loads and long spans. The principle has 
been adapted and extended to floor slab 
beams, and many other precast units 
normally subject to tensile stresses when 
in service. It is doubtful whether the 
application of prestressing to cast in situ 
structures such as building frames is yet 
economical, owing to the cost of the special 
equipment and heavy shuttering required 
to withstand the high prestressing forces. 

Where prestressing is applicable, how- 
ever, other worthwhile advantages, be- 
sides saving in cost, accrue. reedom 
from cracking, and consequently higher 
resistance to the action of corrosive fumes, 
weather, and other deleterious influences, 
increased impermeability, reduced deflec- 
tions, increased ratio of span-to-depth, 
saving in weight of steel up to 80 per cent., 
and reduction in dead weight up to 60 
per cent., are attributes the desirability 
of which are obvious. Subsidiary factors 
include a marked increase in shear 
strength, which results in flanged sections 
being more economical than the conven- 
tional reinforced concrete beam profiles, 
and the ability of prestressed members to 
withstand serious over-loading without 
detrimental effects, 

There is an extensive literature relating 
to the design and construction of pre- 
stressed concrete structures, and the fol- 
lowing two recent references have been 
selected as suitable for readers who may 
wish to pursue the subject. 

(1) ‘‘ Prestressed Concrete; Some Recent 
Developments,” by - Magnel, 
M.1.8truct.E., ‘‘ Concrete and Construc- 
tional Engineering,’’ November and De- 
cember, 1845, and January, 1946—a par- 
ticularly lucid illustrated account of basic 
principles and modern practical applica- 
tion. 

(2) ‘‘ Fully and Partly Prestressed Re- 
inforced Concrete,” by P. W. Abeles; 
Journal of American Concrete Institute. 
January, 1945.—Contains a history and 
description of methods of prestressed 
concrete, and includes comprehensive de- 
sign formule and a bibliography. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION 


lron and Steel Products. 


The Minister of Supply has made the 
Control of Iron and Steel (No. 46) Order, 
1945 (which consolidates all previously 
subsisting Orders except the Scrap Orders 
and the No. 44 Order relating to the use 
of tinplates in the production of certain 
articles), and the Control of Bolts, Nuts, 
etc. (No. 9) Order, 1945, which came into 
operation on December 31 last. The main 
purpose of these Orders is to provide for 
higher maximum prices in relation to 
eurrent costs of production. The basis 
price of pig iron is increased by £1 a ton. 
In general, the price increase on the 
main steel ange is about 5 per cent. 
Copies of the Orders may be obtained 
from H.M. Stationery Office, York House, 
Kingsway, W.C.2, or through any book- 
seller. 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


DUMBARTON.—Dean of Guild Court granted 
permission to T.C. to proceed with plans for 122 
houses at Stirling-rd. and Rounding-rd. area. 

GLASGOW.—Corporation is to erect clinic at 
the Southern General hospital, for which the 
architect is Robert Bruce, Municipal- bldgs. 

GLASGOW.—Plans in hand for alterations 
and additions for John Laird & Son, Ltd., Car- 
stairs-st., at Swanston-st., for which the archi- 
tects are George A. Boswell & Partners, 256, 
West George-st., Glasgow. 

GLASGOW.—Plans in hand for reconstruction, 
alterations and additions for hotel at Great 
Western-ter., for which the architect is John 
Wilson, 46, ‘Clobar- st., Glasgow. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For .some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 

JANUARY 18. 
t*Hertford R.D.C.—8 houses at Datchworth. 
C., Council Offices, 20, Castle-st., Hertford. 


Dep. £3. Tenders by February i. 
t*Nottingham T.C.—Superstructure of Turbine 
House at North Wilford Power Station. City E. 
and 8. Dep. £2. Tenders by February 19. 
tSedgley U.D.C.—% houses at Lower Gornal 
estate. Wm. M. Jones, A.M.LC.E., 8. Dep. 


£3 3s. 
JANUARY 19. 

t*Hatfield R.D.C.—20 houses at Birchwood 
estate. ., Council Offices, 16, St. Albans-rd., 
Hatfield. Dep. £2 2s. 

Kerrier R.D.C.—20 houses on 4 sites, C. R. 
Corfield and Son, aoeet: chbrs.,'9, Killigrew-st., 
Falmouth. Dep. £2 

t+*Wenlock Fou “houses at Hodgecroft. 
W. B. Bond, F.S.I., Colmore-chbrs., 3, Newhall- 
4 Birmingham. Tenders by February 4, Dep. 


2s. 
ANUARY 21. 


Barmouth U. pets) 26 houses, (b) roads 
and sewers at recreation ground. Dep. £5. 

Clayton-le-Moors wag bungalows at 
John-st. mee 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

ookham R.D.C.—6 Fy a and 8 houses 
at New Lodge- rd., Fifield Bray. G. B. Wills, 
Architect, High- st... Marlow, Dep. £2 2s. 


t*Isle of Ely Cc, C.—Structural alterations and 
redecoration at the Baptist Hall, Haddenham, 
to form kitchen. R. D. Robson (A.), County A., 
County Hall, March. Dep, £2 

tLargs T.€.—Work in various trades for 50 
houses. R. R. King, T.C. 

Littleborough U.D.C.—32 houses at Shore 
estate. G. Wild, E. and S. Dep. £2 2s. 
(cheques only). 

Preston C.B.—688 houses at Ribbleton Hall 
estate. Granville Berry, A.M.Inst.C.E. B.8. 
Dep. £3 3s, 

{Rothesay T.6.—Work in_various oe fot 
erection of 78 houses at Bush si R. 
Whyte, T.C. 

Salisbury T.C.—72 houses at ane Drove, West 
Farnham. City B. Dep, £2 

Selby U.D.C.—50 — at Abbot s-rd. E. and 

12, Park-st. Dep. £2 2s. 

+*Southgate T.C.—76 houses at Barrowell 
Green site. B.B. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Tamworth R.D.C.—66 houses at Glascote and 
Wilnecote sites. Jepson, Architect, 
Midland Bank-chbrs., Nuneaton. Dep. £3 3s. 

Woking U.D.C. <3 houses a 3 sites. H. ¥. 
Tame, A.M. ‘~~ + , Registered Architect, 


and 8. Dep. 
JANUARY 22. 

*Brentford and Chiswick T.C.—8 houses at 
oe estate, Isleworth. B.E. and 8. Dep. 
£2 2 

i Helmsley R.D.C.—(a) 17 houses at Ashdale- 

, (b) roads and sewers. H. L. Bates, C. Dep. 


2 "2s. 

Southwick U.D.C.—12 houses at Ridgeway 
housing scheme. B. A. Coates, M.Inst.M.4 Oy. E., 
E. and 8. Dep. £3 3s. 

Walsingham R.D.C.—90 houses on various 
sites. ee Officer, 10, The Square, Faken- 
ham. Dep. £ 

aene 22 (extended date). 

Lewes T.C.—40 houses at Site 1a, Landport 

estate. O. 3. Butler (L.), B.8. Dep. £2 2s. 
JANUARY 23. 
Alton R. es ay of Swedish houses at 


Lower wine bg Gas Hig! h-st. Dep. £10 10s. 
Kingswood on78 ouses at voeross 
and ew cheltenbam- rd., and 


Kingsw 
Chunk-rd., Hanham. G. Fletcher iL), Council 


Offices. Dep. £2 2s. 
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*Ross ond ind Whitchurch R.D.C.—34 houses at 
7 sites. E. Hardy (L.), ° Woodside” Ross- 
on-Wye. Sen £2 2s. 
+*Wolverton U.D.C.—30 houses at Althorpe- 
cres. and Stanton-ave., New Bradwell. B. J. 
Cussons, C. Dep. £3 "3s. 
JANUARY 24 


*Caterham and Warlingham U.D.C.—44 houses 
on 3 estates. E. and 

Portsmouth T. C.—Repasir and recenstruction 
of mass and reinforced concrete quay walls and 
fas. works at Camber. y BH. Dep. 


Dean R.D.C.—12 houses at Yorgler 
Slade” No. 1 site. F. Trew, Architect, Bur- 
oy House, Nettleton- rd., Gieasether Dep. 


- JANUARY 25 
Devizes T.C.—Conversion Pg ‘Hitlwerth House 
to 6 tenements. 8. 
*Wokingham R.D.C.—Foundation work for 5 
airs Swedish houses and erection of 2 pair a 
prick houses. Chas. Smith and Sons (F. and 
), 164, Friar-st., Reading. 2 2s. 
Y 


JAN UAR 
Eccles T.C.—60 houses and 14 bungalows at 
Peel Green-rd. B.E. and £2 2s. 


Dep. 


+*Leek U.D.C.—10 houses at Albion- st., being 
first portion of programme of 264 houses. J. A. 
and 8. and Architect. Dep. 


eae F.S.1., E. 
2 

Wellington (Som.) U.D.C.—24 houses and 12 
flats at Doctors’ Meadow site in 2 contracts 
Rockwell Green. . T. Howard, Charter 
Architect, 67, High-st., Wellington, Som. 

JANUARY 28. 
Devizes T.C.—12 houses at Brickley-la. 
8 fy 2s 


—y" 
D.C.—46 houses at various sites. J. 


site. 


Frome 
fg ge Arebitect, Radstock, nr. Bath. Dep. 

t*ilford T.C.—(a) 40 houses at Oaks-la.; (b) 
10 houses at Colvin-gdns. B.E. and §. Dep. 


£5 5s. Tenders by February 8. 

Pontefract 1T.C.—Construction ef reinforced 
concrete-covered reservoir. B, and Water E 
Dep. £3 3s. 

Southport c.8.—24 houses at Site No. 3, 
Russell-rd. B.E.° Dep. £2 2s. 

JANUARY 29. 


Shipley U.D.C.—50 houses on 2 estates. H. 
Dawson, Architect and S., Town Hall. 
JANUARY 31. 
Street U.D.C.—22 houses at 2 sites. N. H 
Darby, Architect, Bank- Bw 


Westminster 
Taunton. Dep. £2 2s. 


x 
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Zyetector 1 oe houses Astley. 
site, No, N. Cham beriain, FAT, Band 5. 


ep. £3 Se. 
*Warwick T.€.—20 houses at Stratford-rd. 
housing scheme. R. Wormell, A.M.I.C.E., B.E. 
and S. Dep. £3 3s. 

FEBRUARY 1. 

*Southborough U.D.C.—11 houses at Manor- 
td. site. C., Council Offices. Dep, £2 2s. Ys y 
seen at office of Howes and Jackman (FF axl 
Verulam- es. ppt Inn, W.C.1. 

Wood Green B.C.—Adaptation of N. ie et 
as Ten temporary, eqeengs at New- B. 
and §. Dep. £ 
po AEE 2. 

*Ashby-de-la-Zouch.—(1) Roads and sewers at 
Heather and Kavenstone; (2) 32 houses at 
Heather and Ravenstone. Leonard Swanwick, 
a 44, London-rd., Coalville. Dep. 

2 28, 

*Newmarket R.D.C.—42 houses at various 
sites. L. I. Cockerham (L.), Council Offices, 
Park-la., Newmarket. Dep. £3 3s. 

Tavistock U.D.C.—28 houses, Crelake housing 
scheme No. 1. W. E. Colston, 8. Dep. £5 5s. 


FEBRUARY 4. 
Stroud U.D.C.—24 houses at Ebley. 
8. Dep. £2 2s. 
*West Bridgford U.D.C.—56 houses at Valley- 
rd. estate. E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s, 
FEBRUARY 16. 
Kingsclere and Whitchurch R.D.C.—(1) 4 pairs 
houses at Ashmansworth; (2) 22 at Whitchurch ; 


E. and 


(3) 4 at Highclere. Mr. Henshaw (F.). West- 
minster Bank-chbrs., Andover. Dep. £1 1s. 
NO DATE. 


ate R.D.C.—14 pairs houses at 3 sites. 
Hughes and Peter Bicknell, 1. Tunwell’s- 
yin «nora -st., Cambridge. Dep. £2 2s. 
ements ready on and after January 22.) 
Whaley Bridge U.D.C.—20 houses on 2 estates. 
C. Dep. £2 2s 


MISCELLANEOUS 
JANUARY 21. 
Limehurst R.D.C.—Demolition and removal of 
bo brick and concrete shelters. % aad 8. Dep. 
1 1 
Tynemesith C.B.—Demolition ef shelters, 
wardens’ posts. communal shelters and static 


water tanks. 
JANUARY 22. 
Margate 1T.C.—Demolition of concrete 
reservoir and military pill boxes, etc. B.E. 


JANUARY 2. 
Eccles T.C.—Demolition and reneeet of brick 
and concrete shelters. ete. B.B. 
Walthamstow €.C.—Filling in ant © king 
good anti-tank trenches and fiy-bomb crater at 
wr | Hall schools playfield. ¥. H. Heaven 
yO Monoux-bldg., High-st., Walthamstow, 


JANUARY 31. 
Tyldesley U.D. ek demolition and 
removal of shelters. B. and Dep. £1 1s. 


PAINTING. ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
MATERIALS, ETC. 
JANUARY 24. 
Monmouthshire Po tpg E. and 8: 
NUA 
Beotle C.B.—B.E. and 8. 
JANUARY 31, 
Hunts €.C.—County 8. 
Lambeth 8.C.—B.F. and 8. 
FEBRUARY 2. 
Rainford U.D.C.—S. 
Swansea C.B.—B.E. and 8. 
FEBRUARY 4. 
Rhondda U.D.C.—R. and 8. 
FEBRUARY 9. 
East Grinstead U.D.C.—E. and 8. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
, WATER WORKS 
JANUARY 21, 

Caterham and Warlingham U.D.C.—Road 
widening and construction of sewers at 
Crewes-la. j 

York T.C.—Roads and sewers Carr housing 
estate. City E. ont prone: Dep. £1. 

JA ARY 22. 
7.0.-boads and sew ms at Arden- 


Dunoon 
slate site. Burgh B. Dep. 21 
Marlow U D.C.—Roads Sd enwers, Scheme 
No. 1. 8S. Dep. £2 2s. 
JANUARY 23. 


Cheadle and Gatley U.D.C.—Roads and 


sewers, etc., at Oak-rd. and PRE: la. site. 
Acting E. and 8S. Dep. £2 
JANUARY 32. 
Bev T.C.—Roads and sewers at {Bidias 
Fields estate. B.E. and 8: Dep. £2 2s 
JANUARY 26. 
t+*Leek U. . C.—Roads and sewers at Comp- 
ton estate. and 8. Dep. 


£2 2s. 
Oswestry T. Fo Rents and sewers at Shrows- 
bury-rd. estate. B.S. -— as. 
JANUARY 
Ongar R.D.C.—Roads and led, at Chipping 
Dep. £2 2s. 


One. ants ae C.8.—Streets and sewers at Broad 
way “A” site, Oullerceats. B.S. Dep. 22 2. 
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JANUARY 31. 
Merthyr 0.8.—Ecoonstrution of main 
yp Re a y 
ver meres’ SERUARY Provision and 
layips, i Bind lin. yds. of 3 in, dia, and 650 lin. 
yds. dia. spun cast-iron pipes, etc. 
4 Morgan and Partners, Engineers, .23, 
Gelliwastad- a a Dep. £3 3s. 


Brighouse T.C.—Roads and pct Stoney-la. 
site. B.E. and 8. Dep. a 
FEBRUARY 5. 


Manley R.D.C.—Provisjon, Moye Sy ong joint- 
ing of 2vpporimately 5,720 lin. 8. 12 in. 
and 9 in. ‘and 6 in) dia. cor Se. fnoetied with 
manholes, x oy rising main, etc., 
at Rushwic + 3S Ger Chaties- a7 Willcox, Raikes 
and Mare ries-st., Birmingham, 
3. Dep, £5 
* SEBRUARY 12. 

Aireborough U.D.C.—Roads and sewers at 

Hay la. and Yeadon Haw. LE. and S. _ Dep. 


DATE. 
Hitchin R.D.0. Rosds and sewers at Codi- 
cote. S. Dep. £2 2s. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
Full details of Public Appointments marked * 
are advertised elsewhere in this issue. Those 
marked t have been advertised in previous 


issues. 
JANUARY 17. 
*Scunthorpe Th building, Inspector. 
JANUARY 
+ Beckenham , sp ~ <n Architectural 
Assistant. 
} Blackwell R.D.C. rArehitectutel 2 


le C.B.—(a) Barvevos ; 
(») b) Suantity Surveyor; oeitey Stot Ny aiding 
sr rutham B.6.— Temporary Architectural 
Assistants. 
*Rochester ie ee Assistant. 
*Guildford T.C.—(a) Architectural Assistant; 
EMR a ed Surveying Assistant. 


Ham Munieipal College.—Instract 
Brickwork. On noite “hy 


ARY 23. 
*Coventry Te Clerk of Works. 
*Coventry T.C.—(1) Senior Quantity Sur- 
veyors; (2) Assistant Quantity Surveyors. 
UA 24... 
*Chest T.c, (a) Senior & eering 
Assistant: () Senior | ~~ ssistant. 
25. 
"e Dept.— 


tAdmiraity 
Designers and Detailers. 

*Deptford T.C.—(a) 2 * second-class Engineer- 
ing Deditiante: (b) 1 second-class Engineering 


Assistant; (c) 1  third-class Engineering 
Assistant, 
“Derbyshire ©.C. — Senior Architectural 
Assistants. 


heeester VB thesk, of oat per 
Overseas Employment.—(a) Waterwor! 
ee 2  Bihes, Engineer, 


marr ye spagpenien. 
JAN 


*Croydon C. .8.~“Temporary y ES Surveyor. 
+Glasgow T.C.—Civil Engineering Assistants, 
first apne “rd class; Quantity Surveyors, first 


i. ee Woodtieuse U.D.C.—Clerk of 
OrkS. 
“Surrey _ C.—Architectural Assistant. 
“Surrey ©.6.—Junior Architecteral Assistant. 
“Welshpool T.C.—Clerk of Works, 
*Yeovil and District eam Town Planning 
Committee.—Junior Planning Assistant. 
JANUARY 29. 
“Overseas parang —(a) Civil ewer: 
(b), Sanitary Engineers for Govt. of Burma. 
JANUARY 31. 
*Edmonton T.¢.—Building qoike Manager. 
“Edmonton T.C.—Builders 
FEBRUARY bey 
*Luton pe Chief Planning Assistant ; 
Estates and 


(2) Maintenance Assistant; (3) 
Architectural Assistant; (4) Architectural 
Assistant. 

FEBRUARY 10. 


*Control- Commission for Germany.—(a) ait 
Engineer ex waned in, harbour and doc 
works; (b) Civil Cagineers for Roads Branch 
(Highways on Bridges). 

PESRUARY 11. 
Pha of T.C.—Full-time of 
Studio: Instructor at. 


ngraded 
Bein of Architectare 
FEBRUARY 16. 


*Minis of Town and Country Planning.— 
Regional Planning Officer. 
NO DATE. 
% Gamberley U.D.C.—Clerk of 
our a 
*St. Peter’s appres inford, nr. 
Univers aaa ent Buildiee nstruttor. 


Cambridge “estate 
Branch.—Architectura or Building 
verity Assistant 
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GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Alfreton.—Derbyshire E.C. propose dining- 
hall, eye at avanuiale Hall Grammar 


school, at 

Blackburn.—T.C. propose dining-hall, struc- 
tural alterations and repairs at Queen’s Park 
Hospital, at £12,500. 
: — .—U.D.C. to erect 150 houses. Plans 
y 

Bramhall.—Cheshire E.C. propuse County 


school. 

gy -D.C. approved cinema at rear 
of Th for Essanbee, Ltd. Plans by 
Harold 8, Scott (A.), King’s Court, 115, Col- 
more-row, Birmingham. 

Burton-on-Trent.—T.C. propose 350 houses at 


Waterside site. 

Chadderton.—U.D.C. approved welfare unit at 
Mona Mills, Fieide New-rd., llinswood, for 
Mona Mills (1920), Ltd. Pine by Taylor, 
Roberts & Bowman (FF.), 10, Clegg-st., Oldham. 

Chester.—K.D.C. appointed W..A; Eden (A,), 
of Liverpool, to prepare plans it “development 
of land as “ neighbourhood uni at Upton. 

Chesterfield.—E.C. propose ple Bac at 
Derby-rd.. Municipal school, at £17,230.—T.C. 
approved warehouse, Pottery: la., for Pearson & 


Corby.—William Green & Son, Ltd., boot 
factors, Rushden, propose factory 
Darlington.—Ellis Bros. (Tailors), Ltd., pro- 


pose factory. 
eee ¥- D.C. propose.158 houses off Petticoat- 


"Veadi,—-Tiutheiton & €o., Ltd., ammonia dis- 
tillers and chemical manufacturers, propose to 
adapt St. John’s a as Headingley, for 
research laboratory. S. N.. Shute,. Ltd., 
builders, 11, Delamere-st., hinipds 200 houses at 
Roundhay Park estate 

on.— Hospital 
propose extensions, at £80,000/£1 

Manch .—T.C. approved: Miners’ can- 
teen, Hake, ‘Bradford, for Miners’ Welfare 
Commission. W. H Johnson & Sons, archi- 
tects, 27, Oldham-rd., Miles Platting. 

Matlock. —Derbyshire E.C. propose conversion 
of Rockside. Hydro into Training College for 
Teachers, at £30,000. 
Bridge.—E.C. 
modern school. 

Middlewich.—U.D.C. propose development of 
land for 120 houses, ambulance garage, public 
conveniences, etc, 

Nantwich.—E.C. propose erection of County 
Grammar school. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme.—T.C. propose commu- 
nity centre at Westlands estate. 

Penketh._Lancashire E.C. propose comple- 
tion of Great Sankey Grammar school, at 
£18,800. Plans by Quiggin &-Gee fF E-)e North 
House, North John-st., Liverpool 

Salford.—E.C. propose nddttlons at Lang- 
worthy-rd. school; erection of High school for 
oie at Kersal Farm estate, Broughton,—T.C 

pemere reconditioning Pendleton swimming 


ham.—U.D.C. to 
swear at area. 


cEDERATE Ep 
te PLOY ERE 
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propose Secondary 3, 


erect 100 houses at 
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: _ London Office: 
23, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 





‘ing & Reticeedin 


‘Board of Management © 
00,000. 
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Shields.—T.C. propose 910 housés at 


South 
21,003,000. 
—E.C. Propose —— classrooms 
at Birkdale Modern at £4,894. 
ee oh poy 190 ‘hewaee at Flan- 


ad «oan kitchen and dining- 
ai = 1 en an 12 
room x es bette 


175 ne 


A, at igre ee site, Orford. 
4 TENDERS 
* Denotes accepted. 
t+ Denotes p: 


rovisionally accepted. 
t Denotes recommended for acceptance. ; 
d Denotes accepted subject to modification. ; 
Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
departments, 


Bridgwater.—78 Rouges at Ham Wiss 
estate, for wi . oa . Watson, M.LM. & Cy.E. 
M. RSL, AL L.), B.E.: *Ardwick Build- 
Co., 29, Chronicle bldgs., 74, 
Corporation-st., anchester 4, £78,596 1 

Brynmawr.—34 houses with site ey *ronid 
— at Twync hordy estate, for U.DA. 

P. L. Davies, “ The Croft,”’ Victoria, Ebbw Vale, 
Mon, architect : gy R. —— Penylaa, 
Beaufort, 34 houses, £36, ‘and water 
mains, £1,472 (subject to M. ma approval). 

q (Air M ).—Listof contracts to 
value of £500 or.over week ended January 
5 :—Generat a Ae og wen Bros., 
Ltd., London $e. iA. Monk Co., Lt 
Warrington; F. H k & Son, Sleaford; Lewis 
& Watters, i Tactacten Spa. Heating and hot 
water installation : Z. D. Berry & Sons, Ltd., 
London, S.W.1; Norris Vanes, Co., 
w ‘£> Installation work: G..N. Haden & Sons, 
nila Bete G.1. Electrical work: East 
ric Supply Co., Ltd., Stowmarket, 


x) aes _(M.0.W.).—Contracts placed by 
M.O.W. during week ending December 20:— 

Berks; Wantage U.D.C.1, Aluminium houses, 
T.H. K leo & Sons. 


, Soa, 5 ae Oxford; 
Caernarvonshire : Llandudno houses 
Frank _ Tyldesley, Victoria: bldg B.5. "Victoria-et.. 
Llandudno. — Devon: Exeter, ing-room and 
kitchen at St. Luke’s College, Heavitree-rd., 
Thomas Vanstone & Sons, 2m. Union-t., Torquay; 
houses, J. Garrett & Son, Lid.. 


Plymou 

Taviatoek: -rd., PI Seanith. Dorsetshire : ‘Ware- 
ae B.C, 1, Universal houses, G. J. Furneaux, 
Ltd., 251, Barrack-td., Christchurch, Hants. 
Essex: Dagenham B.C.3, Seco houses, F 


rie ° 

Hipperson & Son, Ltd., 6, Broad-st.-pl.. E.C.2; 
Braintree, kitchen at Witham Senior school, 
P. Brand, Mount House Warks, Braintree. 

Biowss: “Bristol, Corporation Area, housing sites, 
Hiles & Son, Pritchard-st., Bristol. Hampshire: 
Farnborough, A.l Hangar at R.A.E.. Farn- 
borough, Fleming Bros., 49, Bath-st., Glasgow ; 
foundations for experimental landing sites at 
R.A.E., Farnborough, G. Percy Trentham, Ltd., 


Long-la., Hill Inge ; Chichester City 1A, Seco 
houses, John Hunt .. South Wharf, Cleve- 
land-rd., Gosport. Herts : Chorley Wood U.D.C.. 


Housing sites, Franks Harris Bros., Ltd., Sinton 
Approach. Guildford, Surrey 
Kent : Dartford No. 2A, A. US.A. houses, Gough 
Cooper & Co., Ltd., Wilmington House, Church 
Hill, Wilmington ; “Gravesend B.C. 1A, U.S.A. 
houses, Gough Cooper & Co., Ltd., Wilmington 
House, Chureh Hill, Wilmington ; Dartford 
R.D.C. 3A, U.S.A. houses, Gough Cooper & Co., 
Ltd... Wilmington House, ‘Church Hill, Wilming- 
ton. Middx: Uxbridge U.D.C. 1, Arcon houses, 
W. S. Try, Ltd, Cowley, Uxbridge; Southall 
B.C. 1, Arcon houses, Holland and Hannen & 
Cubitts, Ltd., 1. ueen Anne’s?gate, S.W.1; 
.C. If, Arcon houses, Harry Neal, 
117, Baker-st., W.1. Midlothian: Edin- 
burgh, Site works and foundations for alumin- 
ium houses, John Crow & Sons, 37, Haddington- 
pl., Edinburgh. Monmouthshire: Tredegar 1, 
Arcon houses, Wm, Cowlin, Ltd., Caerphilly-rd.. 
Whitchurch-rd., Cardiff. Norfolk: Wells next the 
Sea U.D.C.1, Seco houses, Walter Lawrence & Sons, 
Ltd., Sun-st., Finsbury, E.C.2. Roxburgh : St. 
Boswells and Newton St. Boswells, site works 
and Uni-Seco houses, Walter Bell & Sons, Ltd., 
}. pbpottiontst: Kelso. Somersetshire : Keyns 


1, Seco houses, Henry Kent, Ltd., 51, 
Beacon-rd., Lewisham, S8.E.13. Staffs : Smeth- 
wick 2, Arcon houses. W. B. & FP. T. Archer, 
Holyhead Works, Rookery- de Handsworth, 


Birmingham; Darlaston 1, Tarran houses, East 
Midland Construction Co., Lower Green, Tipton; 
Bilston Area B housing sites, Wilson Lovatt 
Sons, _ Ltd., “Clarence-st.. Wolverhampton. 
“aes Shorebam-by-Sea, U.D.C. 1, Seco houses, 
mer nae orks, Ltd., Ringmer, Lewes; 
fea oy .D.C: 1, Seco houses, Ringmer Building 
Lid., Ringmer, Lewes. ores : Kidder- 
Ls adaptations ‘and alterations at M/E 
Training College, Shenstone hostel, C. Green & 
132, Monument-rd., Birmingham. Yorks: 
We erby R.D.C., Aluminium houses, Walter G; 
Birch (Harregate), Ltd., 33, Springfield-av., 
Harro ogale . Pudsey Borough 1, Tarran houses, 
Hirst & Soris, Bradford-rd., Birkenshaw. 
nr. Bradford. 

€London “(M.0.W.).—Contracts placed by 
M.O.W.. during week ending December 27 :— 
London: Queen Victoria-st., Demolition work 
at. Faraday-bldgs.,. George Wimpey & Co., Litd., 
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‘Tilehouse-la., Denham sor 5 ll wich, ium houses, J. W. Filathér, Lid., Bleak-house, Barrett & Sons, West Hi Want. 
Seco houses Kent (Bui ) Tid, 51, Ellesmere Port. Durham: Hartlepool B.C. 1, (2: at Hanne om ); *Gimores, 24.000" an 
ee ks Ches:: Marple U Area, Tarran houses, T. M. Stonehouse, Ltd., Osborne. Hendred); *Collett & Rogers, Boars Hill, Ox- 
. ing ites, Milestone Construction rod = West Hartlepool ; Hartlepool B.C. 2, —— ford; £21,857 (18 at Harwell). 
B, -tow, Nottingham ; Atami: houses, Snowdon Bros., Belford-rd.,. Sunderland Welshpool.—36 houses at Proayaas'e, for 
M.LM. & 





West Hartlepool, Painting U.S.A. houses, ‘Altred T.C. Capt. W. M. Evans. P.A.S.J 

Bagnall & Son,’ 7 Market-st., Shi ley Yorks. Cy.E., B.8.: #W. S. Brocklebank, Lid., Birken- 
East Lothian : No rth Berwick (Clockbridge), head, onan 

Site works and Tarran houses, Wm. Brown, West Bromwich.—52 houses, Harrills Haw. 
Main-st., Ormiston. thorn pone for C.B. J. G. Jefferson, B.E. & 
Hampshire: Havant and Waterloo U.D.C. 8.: *Edgar Crowder, Ltd., South-rd., Hands. 
Universal houses, Johnson & Sons (Liphook): worth, Birmingham 19, £56,752. 

Ltd., The-avenue, Liphook. Kent: Swanscom 

U.D.C. Area, Housing sites, Chittenden & Sim- ‘ 

mons, Lid., Ditton-pl., Larkfield, Maidstone. 
Lancs: Datwen B.C. Area, Housing sites, A. 
Brett (Contractors),  Ltd.. rg es ae 











Grimsargh ; ag 7 i Kitchen at 66 
UNITE 0 pacehall # fone, tad. ees i. s, Cock- AL BION oa 
n-under-Lyne; n uminium 
F R STREN GTH houses, John Tinline, Ltd., Parker-st. Saw Mills, 
Bury. Northants: Peterborough ©. B. 4, Spooner 
houses, J. Chapman & Sons, Ltd., Knighton 
Junction Works, Welford-rd.,| Leicester. Sel- 
aaah heer ag A om Construction of - 
n, kitchen a ining-room, urray 
Burrell, Park-st., Galashiels. Surrey: Chertsey, ad ATENT HI NGE 
a ii. a Victor as wen Chertsey, 
peirs, ‘ictoria-s W.1 i 
qLondon (War ept.).— Works contracts placed The ideal hinge for stormproot 
by berg a An oe ne Teomubes 0 — casement windows. Specially 
orks: Miscellaneous work; A. Cliffor reen, ij 
e Lid., Wakefield; Wm. Johnson & Sons (Con- designed for EJMA standard 
tractor), Lid., rombwell. Shro shire sp Miscel- joinery—and constructed to give 
eous wor . M. Minshall, Market Drayton room 
are now members of the Newcastle-on-Tyne.—36 houses at Silver ample Clearance as clean 
Lonnen. H. A- MacKenzie, 13, Mosley-st., New- outside of windows from within. 
castle, architect: #*W. H. Oliver, Bolbec-rd., Simple fitting on bench—no 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Alterations to customs ° " ‘ 
feat cutting away — inexpensive. 


mee a rants Tnprovenent ng ser : 

ce” Newcastle arclitecta, oH Peel. Ltd. Bast Illustrations, etc., sent on request. 
Mill Works, North Shields (cost about £6 000). ALBION JOINERY WORKS LTD 
om 


A ee 28 hones. for T.C.: #0, Weaver 
ons, per house. 
jenn ee Old Gak Common Lane, 


ith ids.—150 houses, for T.C.: *Gus- 
G F M AS 2 R a ne tre King- ms é South Shields. ‘ Wilesdes A.W.16 
: 6. ouses at Barrowell-green, for ‘ “ 
i nates Valley Demolition & Excavation Co., Telephone Elgar 4802 


Stoke Newington.—% dwellings at Hawkes- 


ley-rd. site, for T.C.: ie nae & Sons, Ltd., 
£107,710 (subject to M.H. & L.C.C. approval). TIGHTH EDITION NOW READY with mo 
wy antage—42 houses, for BDO. J. ptr ame idaptation Tables revised up to D b 
.LS:E., E. and 8., Counci ices : mores, 
Langley, Bucks, £8,700 (8 at Childrey); *J. P. HOW TO ESTIM ATE 
Whe Larsest, Truly Ramnenieive FOR EVERY CLASS OF BUILDING WORK. 
Organisation in the Industry. A Complete Analysis of Building Prices. 
By J. T. REA. 
HARDWOOD Containing 730 pages with over 600 illustrations. 
.arge 8vo. Cloth gilt. Price 16/- net (by post 1679). 
FLOO Be Seen sie | this pcg 9 pede 
andard work has rendere: necessary the pro- 
SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 p.a. RIN G iction of a further large edition. It is therefore 
ow re-issued in the form as last revised just 
ior to the outbreak of the European War, but 


LONDON REGION—37 AREAS. 
& ith the additi f -to-dat t of Adapta- 
92 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES. STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. | | sii st sidtenctan wtrcttnie ape 
* 1944, together with other useful information 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 on War Damage Claims. 
It will be realised that the unstable and 


varying conditions affecting all classes of 
building work which now prevail make it 




































‘Phone or write: t na! 
Bovle’s «rz... Ventil tmposeite to eevenint, ee gendial see 
Secretary : oy e M) “Air-Pump”’ enti ator wereee yeses ge ger is ye Inthe mien 
omp! OVER TWO MILLION IN USE. while it is felt that with the assistance of the 
23,€ ton Terrace, Upper St,N1 up-to-date information now embodied, the book 
CANonbury 2041/3 ROBERT BOYLE & SON will continue to serve a useful purpose to all 
engaged in the Building Trades. 
The address of your Branch Secretary van T ee Aw ee yt babe B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
will be forwarded. Sanqueees Aadicoquie 1433 Architectural Publishers, 

$4, MORLAND AVENUE, E. CROYDOK, SURREY 15, North Audley Street, London, W.1. 
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BUILDERS i 
CONTRACTORS Mveagitn! a 
& ENGINEERS buildings res- 
of c us con- 
tinues to grow. 
CAMBERWELL Consult us about your factory TO-DAY / 
HEAD OFFICE: 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. WM NEGUS LTD 


Tel. ; CHAncery 79013 
Station Works. KiNG JAMES St™S.E./. (WAT5474 ) 




















